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Minneapolis Human Relations Program: An Evaluation 1972-1973 



Summary 

See page 

The first phase of the Minneapolis Public Schools' Desegre- 
gation/Integration Plan involved a human relations oriented staff 
development program which focused on improving communication skills. 
The 1972-73 Human Relations Program (HRP) was implemented through p. 1-2 

an already existing early dismissal schedule called the Tuesday 
Release Program. Program planning and training of leaders took 
place during the summer and fall of 1972, and the individualized 
programs, based on each school's needs assessment, were conducted 
in the schools for 10 early release days between January and 
April, 1973. 



The goal of the HRP for 1972-73 was to change the climate in 
the schools in preparation for desegregation and integration. The 
object of teaching communication skills was to overcome any com- 
munication barriers caused by isolation and to have the staffs 
serve as models for communicating and interacting. 

Anonymous questioanaires seeking participant reactions to the 
program were administered in every school and special site in the 
district in April 1973. The return rate was about 80%. Most of 
the respondents were non-administrative certificated staf f-- teachers , 
social workers, counselors, and librarians. Respondents also in- p. 3 

eluded teacher aides, clerical staff, administrators and custodial 
staff. 



Although some participants may not have related the developing 
of communication skills and the issues of desegregation and integra- 
tion, most of them said they found the program useful, improved 
their communication skills, thought the program had improved inter- 
personal relations, and thought students were favorably affected- - 
even though the program was designed to include staff only. Almost 
all the participants indicated they thet selves had some involvement 
in the program. While most of the participants thought the program p. 3-13 
was possibly, though not directly related to desegregation/inte- 
gration, fewer thought it had made the climate more conducive to 
desegregation/integration and fewer still thought it would actually 
help implement the desegregation/integration plan. Opinions con- 
cerning the overall value of the program were about evenly divided 
between those who said it was worthwhile and those who said it 
wasn't. More people saw a need for further human relations train- 
ing in their school than were willing to engage in such training 
themselves . 

Opinions of participants who vjorked in elementary schools were p. 14-23 
consistently more positive toward the program than were the opinions 
of the secondary school staffs. 

Generally, participants from desegregating schools, those in- p. 24-37 
volved in relatively major transfers of student enrollment, held 
less positive attitudes toward the HRP than did the rest of the 
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participants. Differences between desegregating staffs and other 
staffs were more pronounced at the secondary level. Respondents 
from desegregating schools were also more likely to view their 
programs as related desegregation. 

Staff opinions were analyzed separately for the North Area, 
East Area, West Area, and Southeast Alternatives. The SEA staff p. 38-53 

was the most positive at the elementary level and the least 
positive at the secondary level (SEA secondary respondents were 
all from one school). The East Area respondents gave more positive 
responses at the secondary level. Responses at the elementary level, 
with the exception of SEA, did not differ among the areas. 

Responses of staff members holding clerical, custodial, admin- 
istrative, certificated, and teacher aide positions were compared 
on each question. Administrative and non-administrative certifi- p. 54-67 
cated staff members responded more favorably to the HRP at both the 
elementary and secondary levels than did respondents holding other 
positions. Custodians were least involved and responded least 
favorably to the program. A tendency was evident for people to see 
participants in their own job category as more hignly involved than 
did people in other positions. 



There was no clear pattern of differences between responses 
from participants from schools which had had previous human rela- 
tions training through Project 934 and/or Project 822 and the rest p. 68-77 
of the participants. However, there was a slight trend for the 934 
elementary schools to be more positively oriented toward the program 
than were respondents citywide and for the respondents from the 82*2 
elementary schools to be less positively oriented. At the secondary 
level the 822 respondents were more similar to the 934 respondents 
and both groups varied less from the city-total results. At the 
secondary level, these two groups were frequently more positive 
toward the program than were respondents citywide. Differences 
between the earlier programs and the HRP were noted. 

Individual school results were returned to each school and 
and are available on request. 

Conclusions and recommendations were given. 
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Minneapolis Human Relations Program: An Evaluation 1972-1973 

In the spring of 1972 the Minneapolis Public Schools' Board of Education 
adopted a comprehensive plan for desegregation and integration. This plan 
was concerned with the humanistic requirements of integration ia addition to 
the physical conditions required for desegregation. 

The system's past efforts aimed at desegregation have included the draft- 
ing of the 1967 and 1970 Human Relations Guidelines, the establishment of 
human relations chairpersons in each school, a voluntary transfer program, 
the pairing of selected schools, a Task Force on Ethnic Studies, and special 
days for ethnic recognition. 

The first step leading to district-wide desegregation and integration 
involved preparing the staff for the changes that would follow, A human 
relations oriented staff development progfatri was planned for the 1972-73 
school year. By utilizing an existent district-wide early dismissal schedule, 
the Tuesday Release Time Program, it was expected that staff in every building, 
over 5,000 participants, would be able to take part in this program, which 
focussed on developing communication skills. 

Attendance at the Tuesday human relations training sessions was mandatory 
for all staff members. However, some departures from the planned program did 
occur. Every third Tuesday was set aside for school business and was there- 
fore not available for human relations training. In addition, conflicts in 
scheduling prevented some staff members' attending the mandated schedule of 
programs, and special arrangements were necessary in these cases. Finally, 
twelve schools opted to design their own alternative human relations programs-- 
not necessarily completely devoted to the educational process of developing 
commication skills . 

The Human Relations Program (HRP) was funded locally, and the budget for 
the first school year's operation was set at approximately $60,000. The Human 
Relations Training staff consisted of the Special Assistant to the Superinten- 
dent for Desegregation/Integration, two teachers on special assignment, and 
one clerk-typist. In addition, specialists from outside the system were 
employed for some of the training sessions. 

The program began in the fall of 1972. Initially it involved the develop- 
ment of a cadre of 15 communications specialists, enlisted from the existing 
school system staff. These people then took part in the training of an exist- 
ing system-wide network of human relations chairpersons and administrators 
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from each building. Each building also formed its own human relations 
committee. The human relations chairpersons and building administrators, 
with their respective in~house human relations committees, directed the 
Tuesday afternoon human relations training sessions in their individual schools. 
The Human Relations Training staff and the cadre of communication specialists 
continued to serve as consultants and facilitators. 

Each school did a communication skills needs assessment in November so 
that planning for each individual building's human relations training program 
would be specifically relevant to the problems and needs identified by the 
staff. The individual school training programs began in January 1973 and 
continued for 10 Tuesday afternoons between January and April when pupils 
were released ninety minutes early. 

The HRP was designed to focus on the development of communication skills 
among the staff as the first year's goal because it was felt that if desegrega- 
tion, (involving bringing people of different backgrounds together physically) 
was to insure integration (involving knowledge of, acceptance of, and trust 
and respect among people of diverse backgrounds), effective communication 
among the individuals involved must be the necessary first step. 

The program directed attention to the processes by which new information 
is shared and accepted by individuals. The program was concerned with such 
things as developing awareness of the processes of interpersonal interaction, 
awareness of the existance of and effects of sub-groups in the organization, 
and developing commitment to the organizational goals for desegregation and 
integration. The communication skills learned would hopefully find applica- 
tion in achieving a heightened staff awareness and acceptance of the changes 
that would be encountered as a result of desegregation. 

The major goal of the Human Relations Program was to prepare a learning 
environment for diversity and to create a system-wide positive response to 
the desegregation/integration mandate. The objectives for the first year were: 

1. To train a cadre of communication specialists to serve as 
consultants/ facilitators and technical assistant resources 
for the system in its desegregation/integration effort. 

2. To create meaningful leadership roles for principals and teachers 
in developing human relations programs within their own schools. 

3. To train principals and human relations chairpersons from local 
schools to develop effective training exercises and programs for 
the Tuesday Release sessions. 
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4. To develop a system-wide planning capability which would enable 
school personnel to assume relevant functions in the Desegregation/ 
Integration Plan with an emphasis on developing planning capability 
at the school building level. 

5. To train faculty members to work in groups and teams to achieve 
intergroup relations goals. 

6. To engage teachers and administrators to plan and implement an 
effective system-wide Human Relations Day with full student involve- 
ment . 

7. To devise an evaluative mechanism for determining whether this use of 
the Tuesday Release Project was an effective strategy for preparing 
school personnel for integration. 

Each of the individual building programs included a system-wide student- 
centered Human Relations Day in April which was an effort to increase com- 
munications between students, teachers and the school community. Communication 
skills learned in the HRP were put to use when each school developed its own 
program to meet the individual human relations needs of its students and facult 
The Human Relations Day programs focussed on using the communication processes 
the staff had learned in the 10 Tuesday sessions, inviting community representa 
tives, and using the community as a classroom. 

The Tuesday, April 24 session in each school was set aside for program 
evaluation. A questionnaire, developed jointly by the Department of Inter- 
group Education and the Department of Research and Evaluation, was distributed 
to all participants by the human relations chairperson in each school. 

Questionnaires were completed anonymously and then immediately collected 
by the human relations chairpersons and returned to the Research and Evaluation 
Department. Two schools did not return questionnaires. 

Unfortunately, the day which had been set aside for the HRP evaluation 
was also subsequently selected as the day to collect data required by the 
U.S. Office of Civil Rights to show that the Minneapolis Public Schools were 
in compliance with the Emergency School Aid Act regulations concerning class- 
room segregation. It is doubtful that the staff took as much time and effort 
to complete the HRP evaluation questionnaire as they might hdve, had they 
not just spent so much of their day providing data for this other assessment. 
It would be hard to predict any specific effect of this evaluation overload, 
but it would seem unlikely that these circumstances would have made respondents 
think more positively about the HRP evaluation on that day. 
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Results were presented to the administrators and human relations chair- 
persons at a Saturday, May 5, 1973, workshop. Subsequently, more question- 
naires were returned and results were retabulated for all schools whose final 
tallies increased by 10% over the early returns. This report is based on all 
responses received by July 1, 1973. Questionnaires received from the two 
missing schools plus additional questionnaires from other schools are included. 
Cit3rwide results based on these additional questionnaires did not differ signi- 
ficantly from the original results presented at the May 5 workshop. 

The questionnaire is reporduced in the appendix. City total responses are 
shown as percentages. Page 3 of the questionnaire refers to the different 
activities that could be chosen for the various Individual school programs. 
Individual schools used results for these questions to assess the various 
activities used and skills acquired, but city total results for these questions 
do not lead to meaningful interpretation. ^ 

The return rate was about 80%, with 4,087 participants completing ques- 
tionnaires. Almost three- ^fourths (74%) of the respondents classified them- 
selves as non-administrative certificated staff. This group included teachers, 
librarians, nurses, counselors, and consultants. Nine percent of the respon- 
dents were teacher aides, 57. were clerical staff, 4% were administrators, and 
2%. were custodial staff. Although the program was designed primarily for 
school staff, some schools did include a few people from the community and 
students. (School-community programs were anticipated as a future step in the 
HRP.) About one percent of the sample (22 people) were community participants, 
and only two respondents were students. Six percent of the respondents said 
they were in some other group not included in these seven categories. 

City Total Results 

Pro??ram Objectives 

Most of the respondents were aware of the objectives of the Human 
Relations Program (HRP) and viewed them favorably. However, a sizable 
minority of the participants indicated a lack of knowledge about the goals 
or viewed them as not related to their communication needs. Sixty-one percent 
said they had a clear idea of the purpose or goals of the program, but 39% of 
the participant 8 said, after 10 human relations training sessions, that they 
did not have a clear idea of the goals. 

4 
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Although 637o (Table 2) said they personally had some input Into what 
the Tuesday programs would be, just over half (Table 1) thought the communica- 
tion needs identified by their school or group in November were the more 
important communication needs. One-fifth said they did not think the more 
important communication needs had been identified, and another one- fourth 
said they were not sure what needs had been identified. 

Almost seven out of ten respondents said the HRP in their school or 
group was related to their group's communication needs: thirty- two percent 
said the program was related to their needs and effective in meeting them, 
but 377. said although the program was related to their needs it was not 
effective in meeting them. Another eighteen percent said the program was 
useful even though it was not related to their communication needs, and i37o 
said the program was neither need-related nor useful. Thus, half of the 
participants said the program was effective in meeting their group^s more 
important communication needs or at least useful to them even though it was 
not directly related to their needs. 



Table 1. Program Objectives 



Question 



Did you have a clear idea of the 
piirpose or goals of the Human 
Relations Program? 

Do you think that the commixnication 
needs identified by your school or 
group were the more important communi 
cation needs of your school or group? 

Was the Human Relations Program in 
your school or group related to the 
communication needs of your school 
or group? 



Response 



Yes 



No 



Yes 



No 



Not sure what needs were 
identified 



Related to our needs and 
effective in meeting them 

Related to our needs, but 
not effective in meeting 
them 

Not related to our needs, 
but useful 

Not related to our needs 
and not useful 



City Total Percent 
N=if087^ 



Gilo 
39 



5^ 
20 



32 

37 
18 

13 



''"The minim\im number of respondents for atiy single question was 3,659, 
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Perceptions of Straff Involvement in the HRP 

Respondents were asked to indicate the extent of involvement of various 
groups in the Tuesday human relations programs. Almost all of the participants 
indicated that they personally had at least some involvment in the programs. 
Only 2% said they had no involvement, and 62% indicated a high level of involve- 
ment ("much" or "tremendous"). 

The community, students,, and the custodial staff were seen as the least 
involved groups and the certificated staff and administrators were seen as 
the most involved groups. It was not expected that students or community 
representatives would be highly involved, since the program was not specifically 
designed to include them at that point in time. Over three- fourths of the 
respondents rated the certificated staff *s involvement as "much" or "tremendous," 
and almost two-thirds rated the administrators* involvement this high. 

Over half of the respondents said that their human relations chairperson 
most frequently led the sessions. Another 39% said one of the human relations 
committee members most frequently led the sessions, 3% didn't know, and 4% 
specified some other person as the most frequent leader. See Table 2 on page 7. 

Effects of the HRP on Communications and Interpersonal Relationships 

Participants were more likely to state that they had improved their inter- 
personal communications skills--or that their school had improved-- than they 
were to state that other groups had improved. Almost two-thirds of the 
participants (62%) agreed that they had improved their interpersonal communica- 
tion skills as a result of the HRP (38% disagreed). When asked to indicate 
whether communications had improved for various groups involved in their 
program, less than half of the respondents (44%) said they thought the HKP had 
resulted in improved communications among the total staff. One-fourth said 
communications did not improve, five percent said there was no improvement 
needed, and 26% said they didn't know. 

More people (47%) thought communication had improved among teachers than 
for any other group in their program. Another 7% said no improvement in 
communication was needed among teachers. Still, over one-fifth (22%) said 
there had not been an improvement and almost one-fourth (-247.) didn't know. 

Only 317. thought communications had improved betwr teachers and 
administrators, but 9% of the respondents said there was no improvement needed. 
Over one-fourth (28%) said there had been no improvement, and another one-third 
(32%) said they didn't know. 

O 6 
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Table 2. Perceptions of Staff Involvement in the HRP 



Question 



Hovr much involvement was there 
from each of the following groups 
in your Human Relations Program? 

Clerical staff 



Custodial staff 



Certificated staff 



Teacher Aides 



Admini s trat or s 



Students 



Community 



Yourself 



Others 



Who most often led the Human 
Relations Programs for your 
school or group? 



I had some input into what the 
Tuesday Human Relations Programs 
would "be 



Response 



None 
Some 
Much 

Tremendous 
Don't Know 



None 
Some 
Much 

Tremendous 
Don't Know 



None 
Some 
Much 

Tremendous 
Don't Know 



None 
Some 
Much 

Tremendous 
Don't Know 



None 
Some 
Much 

Tremendous 
Don*t Know 



None 
Some 
Much 

Tremendous 
Don't Know 



None 
Some 
Much 

Tremendous 
Don't Know 



None 
Some 
Much 

Tremendous 
Don't Know 



None 
Some 
Much 

Tremendous 
Don't Know 



City Total Percent 
N«^087 



Human relations chairperson 
Human relations committee 

member 
Don't Know 
Other 



Agree 
Disagree 



k i 

36 
6 
5 



17 
56 
18 
6 



1 

19 
5U 
22 
3 



6 

^3 
36 
9 
7 

-TT 

28 

he 

17 



25 
57 
8 
2 
8 



33 

he 

5 
1 

15 



2 

35 
^5 
17 
1 



9 
21 

11 
10 



53 

39 
3 
k 



37 



O iThe minimum number of respondents for any single question was 3j659- 
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Almost one-third (32%) thought communications had improved between staff 
and students, 267. saw no improvement, only 5% said there was no improvement 
needed, and 37% didn't know. More respondents (4l7o) noted an improvement in 
communications between certificated and civil service personnel, but 21% said 
there had been no improvement, 11% said there was none needed, and 277o didn't 
know. Fewer respondents, only 17%, thought communications had improved 
between school and community than for any other groups. Thirty percent saw 
no improvement, half didn't Piow, and only 37. said there was no improvement 
needed , 

Almost seven out of ten respondents (697.) thought the HRP had improved 
interpersonal relations in their school: 67o said things had improved greatly, 
and 63% said things had improved some. One-fifth said the HRP had not improved 
interpersonal relations, 67. said things became worse, and 57o said there was 
no improvement needed. About half (517«) agreed that the members of their 
group or school developed a greater togetherness as a result of the HRP (497. 
disagreed). See Table 3 on page 9. 

Relation of the HRP to Desegregation/Integration 

Most of the respondents did not see the HRP as directly related to the 
desegregation/integration plans, (327. of these respondents were from schools 
which would, as a result of the desegregation plan, serve changed student 
bodies beginning in the 1973 or the 1974 school year. The Spring, 1973 enroll- 
ment at these schools represented 31% of the total student body). Almost 
one- fourth (23%) said the program was not related to desegregation. About 
six of ten (59%) said the program was possibly related, but that the relation- 
ship was not clear. Only 187© said the program was directly related to desegre- 
gation . 

About one-third agreed that the climate within their school or group 
was more conducive to desegregation/integration as a result of the HHP, but 
64% disagreed . 

About one-fourth (267.) said the HRP would help their staff implement 
the desegregation/integration plan, and over one- third (357a) said they didn't 
know whether the program would help or not. However, 387o said the HE? would 
not help their staff implement the plan, 217. indicating the programs were not 
relevant to desegregation and 17% indicating they did not learn anything 
related to desegregation, 
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Table 3- Effects of the HRP on Communications 
and Interpersonal Relationships 







d 1 tv Tot A 1 Pp r p p nt 




Xia CT\ An e Q 




I feel that I improved my inter- 


Agree 


62^0 


personal communication skills as 






a TP quit of fVip TTRP 




^8 


Did communications improve in 






vQivr school or ffrouD as a result 






one nUJlJCLlI X\C JLcL OX vjllo jTX Vj^i. CLiU • 






The total staff 


YeS;, Improved 


kk 




NOy Did Not Improve 


25 




NO;, But Needed No Improve- 






ment 


5 




Don't Know 


26 


Among teachers 


Yes 5 Improved 


hi 




No 5 Did Not Improve 


22 




NO;, But Needed No Improve- 






ment 


7 




Don't Know 


24 


Between teachers and administrators 


Yes, Imiproved 


31 




No 5 Did Not "Improve 


28 




No, But Needed No Improve-* 






ment 


9 




Don't Know 


32 


Between staff and students 


Yes, Irnproved 


32 




No, Did Not Improve 


26 




No, But Needed No Improve t 






ment 


5 




Don't Know 


37 


Between certificated and civil 


Yes, Improved 


hi 


service personnel 


No, Did Not Improve 


21 




No, But Needed No Improve^ 






ment 


11 




Don't Kiiow 


27 


School and community 


Yes, Improved 


17 




No, Did Not Improve 


30 




No, But Needed No Improve^ 






ment 


3 




Don't Know 


50 


Overall;, what in5)act did the human 


Improved greatly ' 


6 


relations program have on inter- 


Improved some 


63 


personal relations in your school 


Did not in5)rove 


20 


or group? 


Became worse 


6 




No improvement was needed^ 


5 


The members of ray school or group 


Agree 


51 


developed a greater togetherness 






as a result of the HRP 


Disagree 


h9 



The minimum number of respondents for any single question was 3,659. 



Thus, while the majority of the participants thought the program might 
possibly be related to the desegregation plan, most did not see a direct 
relationship, few thought it had made the climate more conducive to dese- 
gregation, and fewer still thought it would actually help Implement the plan. 
See Table 4, 

Table U. Relation of the HEP to Desegregation/integration 



Question 


Response 


:ity Total Percent 
N==U087 


Was the purpose of the Hiimn 
Relations Program in your school 
or group related to the desegre- 
gation-integ3:^ation plans of the 
Minneapolis Public Schools? 


Yesp directly related 
to desegregation 

Possibly, but the re- 
lationship was not clear 

No, not related to de- 
segregation 


59 

23 


Will the Human Relations Program 
help your staff implement the 
desegregation-integration plan 
in your school cr group? 

# 


Yes 

No, programs not rele- 
vant to desegregation 

No, did not learn any- 
thing related to de- 
segregation 

Don't know 


26 
21 

17 
35 


The climate within my school or 
group is more conducive to desegre- 
gation-integration as a result of 
the HRP 


Agree 
Disagree 


36 

eh 



\\\e minimum number of respondents for any single question was 3,659. 

Perceived Effects of the HRP on Students 

Although less than one percent of the respondents to the questionnaire 
were students, most of the respondents did feel that students were favorably 
affected by the program. Almost three- fourths of the respondents (73%) said 
they thought the student-centered Human Relations Day on April 10 was a 
success. About seven out of ten (69^) agreed they learned some things from 
the HRP that would enable them to create better learning environments (31% 
disagreed), and 43% agreed that they were now doing something differently in 
working with students as a result of the HRP. 
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Table 5. Perceived Effects of the HEP on Students 



Question 


Response 


City Total Percent 
N=if087 


The Human Relations day on April 10 
was a success 


Agree 
DiSjagree 


27 


I learned some things from the HRP 
that will enable me to create 
better learning environments 


Agree 
Disagree 


69 
31 


I am now doing something differ- 
ently in working with students as 
a result of the HRP 


Agree 

Disagree 


h3 
57 



"^The minimum number of respondents for any single question was 3)659- 



Perceived Value of the Program 

Participants* opinions concerning the overall value of the program were 
relatively evenly divided. Slightly over half said the HRP was either worth- 
while (457.) or very worthwhile (97.) to them. Slightly less than half, aaid 
it was either not very worthwhile (377.) or worthless (97.). 

Almost two-thirds of the participants (62%) said there was a need for 
more human relations training within their school or group. However, less 
than half (467.) agreed they were interested in participating in more human 
relations programs and planning (547. disagreed) . Forty-one percent of the 
respondents said their group had made some plans as a result of the HRP. 



Table 6. Perceived Value of the Program 







uity Total rercent 


Question 


Response 


N-lf087'^ 


All in all, how worthwhile was the 


Very worthwhile 




Tuesday Human Relations Program 


Worthwhile 




to you? 


Not very worthwhile 


37 




Worthless 




There is a need for more human 


Agree 


— i — 


relations training within my 






school or group 


Disagree 


38 


I am interested in participating 


Agree 


k6 


in more human relations programs 






and planning 


Disagree 


5k 


Our school or group has made some 


Agree 


ki 


plans as a result of the HRP 


Disa/2:ree 


59 



The minimum number of respondents for any single question was 3,659. 



... - a 

Summary? 

About six of ten participants said they were aware of the purpose of 
the HRP. About half said their school *8 needs assessment had identified the 
most important communication needs upon which to focus their program, and 
about half said the program was effective in meeting the needs or at least 
useful to them even though it might not have been related to their communica- 
tion needs;- 

Almost all of the participants indicated they themselves had had at 
least some involvement in the programs in their school. Most of the parti- 
cipants said the programs were most frequently led by their human relations 
chairperson . 

Almost two-thirds said they had improved their communication skills as 
a result of the program, but less than half said communications had improved 
among the total staff of their school. Over two-thirds thought the HRP had 
improved interpersonal relations in their school. 

While most of the participants thought the program was possibly, though 
not directly, related to desegregation, fewer thought it had made the climate 
more conducive to desegregation and fewer still thought it would actually 
help implement the plan. 

Although the program was not designed, at this first stage, to involve 
students or community, it was hoped that seeing teachers and other staff 
members--as a result of this program--regularly involved in meaningful 
communication would prbvide a positive model of behavior for the students 
served by this staff. 

Most of the respondents thought students were favorably affected by the 
program. The Human Relations Day was seen as a success, and the participants 
said they had learned some things that would enable them to create better 
learning environments, although most of them were not yet doing anything 
differently in working with students as a result of the program. 

Opinions concerning the overall value of the program were about evenly 
divided between those who said it was worthwhile and those who said it wasn't. 
More people saw a need for further human relations training in their school 
than were willing to engage in such training themselves. This could indicate 
that many respondents thought everyone else but themselves needed such train- 
ing or that possibly many just didn't like the specific approach used for this 
effort and might be more receptive to a different type of program. 

12 




Even though some of the staff did not, in their own minds, relate the 
development of communication skills to the issue of integration, it was 
encouraging that in a system this large and this diverse (e.g., some schools 
at the junior high level were faced with the reality of desegregation for 
the coming fall, whereas the elementary schools would not be affected until 
the next year, and some schools would remain virtually unchanged) a promising 
majority of the entire staff felt they had gained from their school *s program. 

In the next section, a comparison of responses from elementary and 
secondary schools is given. The presentation in the next and in the following 
sections follow the same format used in the first section: 

Program Objectives 

Perceptions of Staff Involvement in the HRP 

Effects of the HRP on Communications and Interpersonal Relationships 

Relation of the HRP to Desegregation/integration 

Perceived Effects of the HRP on Students 

Perceived Value of the Program 

Summary 
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Results for Elementary and Secondary Schools 



Opinions of participants who worked in elementary schools were consistently 
more positive toward the HRP than were opinions of secondary school staffs. 
Because these differences were so pronounced all results were analyzed by 
school level. 

Program Objectives 

While about half (53%) of the secondary staff said they were familiar 
with the goals of the HRP, almost seven out of ten (69%) elementary staff 
members said they had a clear idea of the purpose of the program. 

Elementary staffs were more likely to feel that the communication needs 
identified by their school were important ones. Almost two-thirds (63%) of 
the elementary respondents compared with 43% of the secondary respondents 
thought the more important needs had been identified. More secondary respon- 
dents (30%) than elementary respondents (22%) said they were not sure what 
needs were identified. 

Three-fourths of the elementary participants said the HRP was related 
to their school ^s communication needs: kTk said the program was need-related 
and effective in meeting these needs, and 33% said although the program was 
need-related it was not effective. By comparison, 62% of the secondary staff 
said the program was related to. their communication needs: 20% said the 
program was related to their needs and effective, and 42% said although it 
was need-related it was not effective in meeting these needs. Eighteen 
percent of each group said the program was useful even though it was not 
related to their communication needs. Only seven percent of elementary respon- 
dents compared with one-fifth of the secondary respondents thought the program 
was neither related to their communication needs nor useful. Thus 60% of 
the elementary and 387o of the secondary participants said the program was 
effective in meeting their groups* more important communication needs or at 
least useful to them even if it was not directly related to their needs* 
See Table 7 on page 15. 



Results for non-school sites and the SEA Free School are not included. 
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Table 7. Program Objectives 



Question 



Did you have a clear idea of the 
purpose or goals of the Human 
Relations Program? 
Do you think that the communication 
needs identified by your school or 
group were the more important commun- 
ication needs of yoior school or group' 

Was the Human Rnlations Program in 
your school or group related to the 
communication needs of your school 
or group? 



Response 



Yes 
No 



Yes 
No 

Not sure what needs 
were identified 



Related to our needs 
and effective in 
meeting them 

Related to our needs, 
but not effective in 
meeting them 

Not related to our 
needs, but useful 

Not related to o\xr 
needs and not useful 



Elementary 
Percent 
N=:2072 



69 io 
31 



63 
15 

22 



1+2 

33 
18 
7 



Secondary 
Percent 

N^l897 



33 i 
hi 



h3 
27 

30 



20 

k2 
18 
20 
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pThe minimum number of respondents for any single question was l828. 
" ' " " " " " 1728. 

Perceptions of Staff Involvement in the HRP 

Respondents were asked to indicate the extent of involvement of various 
groups in their Tuesday programs. Almost all the respondents from the elemen- 
tary and secondary schools indicated they had at least some personal involve- 
ment in the program, but the elementary staffs were more likely to indicate 
a higher level of involvement ("much" or "tremendous") while the secondary 
staffs more frequently said they had "some" involvement. Seven out of ten 
elementary respondents said they had a high level of involvement in the 
program, but only about half (53%) of the secondary participants said they 
had been involved to this extent . 

For elementary and secondary participants alike, students, custodial 
staff, and the community were seen as least involved while certificated staff 
and administrators were seen as most involved of the groups compared. All 
the groups considered were seen as more highly involved by the elementary 
staffs than by the secondary staffs. Elementary respondents more frequently 
said the program in their school was led by their human relations chairperson, 
while more secondary respondents indicated that a committee member led their 
program. A largc^r proportion of the elementary participants (69%) than the 
secondary participants (577.) agreed they had some input in to what the HRP 
would be. See Table 8 on page 16. 
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Table 8 Perceptions of Staff Involvement in the HHP 







Elementaiy 


Secondary 






Percent 


Percent 


Question 


Response 


N=2072''- 


N=i8Q7^ 


How much involvement was there 








from each of the following groups 








in your Human Relations Program? 










None 


3% 


% 




Some 


hi 


57 




Much 


h3 


28 




Tremendous 


9 


3 




Don t Know 


3 


7 


LusT/OQia± suaii 


None 


15 


17 




Some 


55 


5o 




Much 


21 


lU 




Tremendous 


k 


2 




Don t Know 




9 


■'--er x»ii ica, ucQ suaxx 


None 




1 




Some 


13 


26 




Much 


55 


5^ 




Tremendous 


30 


15 




Don't Know 


2 




Teacher Aides 


None 


5 


5 




Some 


39 


49 




Much 


U2 


30 




Tremendous 


12 


5 




Don't Know 


3 


11 


Administrators 


None 


3 


5 




Some 


2k 


33 




Much 




44 




Treme ndous 




11 




Don't Know 


3 


7 


Students 


None 


23 


26 




Some 


56 


59 




Much 




6 




Tremendous 


3 


1 




Don t Know 


Q 
O 


o 
O 


Community 


None 


29 


37 




Some 


51 


U2 




Much 


7 


3 




Tremendous 


1 






Don t Know 


13 


17 


X ours e ix 


None 


1 


3 




Some 


29 


42 




Much 




Uo 




Tremendous 


20 


13 




Don't Know 


X 


2 


wno most often led the Human 


Human relations 






nexauions rTograms tor your 


chairperson 


o7 


3o 


scnoo± or group ; 


Human relations 








cumiiLLubcc memuer 








Don z ivncw 




D 




Other 




)4 


T had some input into what the Tues- 


Agree 




57 


day Human Relatione Programs would be 


Disagree 


31 


^3 



The minimum number of respondents for any single question was l828. 
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Effects of the HRP on Communications and Interpersonal Relationships 

While about half (5l7o) of the secondary participants said they had 
improved their communication skills as a result of the HRP, 71% of the 
elementary participants said they had. When asked to indicate whether 
communications had improved for various groups involved in their program, 
about half (52%) of the elementary respondents, and about one-third (35%) 
of the secondary respondents said communications had improved among the total 
staff. For both groups, the most improvement in communication was seen 
among teachers (53% for elementary staffs and 41% for secondary). For all 
groups compared, a higher proportion of secondary respondents than elementary 
respondents said cormunications did not improve for the groups condisered. 
Communications between school and community were seen as least improved by 
both groups. In spite of the fact that the non-administrative certificated 
staff and the administrators were seen as the two most involved groups, lack 
of improvement in communications between teachers and administrators was 
also evidenced in both groups. 

Elementary respondents were more likely to say that overall, the impact 
of the HRP was to improve interpersonal relations in their school. Three- 
fourths of the elementary respondents compared with 62% of the secondary 
respondents said the program had improved interpersonal relations. In 
contrast, over one- third (35%) of the secondary respondents, but less than 
one- fifth (19%) of the elementary respondents said things did not improve or 
actually became worse. 

While 60% of the elementary respondents agreed (40% disagreed) that the 
members of their school had developed a greater togetherness as a result of 
the HRP, the proportions were reversed for the secondary participants with 
only 41% agreeing. See Table 9 on page 18, 
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Table 9- Effects of the HRP on Communications 
and Interpersonal Relationships 







Elementary 


Secondary 






Percent 


Percent 


Question 


Response 


N=2072 


N=«l897 


I feel that I improved ray inter- 


Agree 


Hi 


51^ 


personal communication skills 




as a result of the HRP 




29 




Did communications improve in 








your school or group as a result 








of the Human Relations Program? 








The total staff 


xeo^ xmproveo. 


52 


35 




No 5 Did Not Improve 


19 


31 










xmpx uvemenx* 


D 


), 
4- 


Among teachers 


Don't Know 


2^ 




Yes 5 Improved 




in 




No. Did Not TmDTOVP 








No, But Needed No 








Improvement 


8 


5 




^Don»t Know 


22 


26 


Between teachers and administrators 


Ypr . TrnDT*nirpd 

X O « JLlii^X \J V 


JP 


26 




jLi u , u xu. IN (J 0 xiiipx U V C 




35 




No "RlTf- TVTppdpd TVTo 








T m n T* O V* p m p n "t" 


1 1 


D 


Between staff and students 




Ol 

D± 


oo 

32 


Vpr TnmT'ovpd 


QQ 


^5 




iNo, uxCL riOTf xiuprove 


17 


35 




XI , JJ U. O XI C U. XI U 






Tm'nT' (Stroma rrt" 
Xllipx vj V C llic 11 0 


D 




Between certificated and civil 


Finn ^ 4" rvir 


t> Q 


3o 


Vp r ^ Tm'nT»ov*pd 


S 


30 


service nersonnel 


iso J uia iNO 0 improve 


lb 


0^ 
26 




iNo, xjuaj iNeeaecL ino 








xuipx vj ve me n u 


13 




School and pnmmnnT "hv 


Don z iuiow 


26 


28 


xes^ xmproveo. 


oil 
Sh- 


10 




iNo y u±ol ssotj jLmprove 


oo 


30 




iNu, jduu jNeeaecL Ino 








Xmp X U V C mc 11 If 


3 


3 




Don u Anow 


50 


— — 


V-' V CO. a,j_j_ J YILitxLf Xiupctu 0 U.XU. Uilc liUilkxn 


Improved greatly 


7 






Improved some 


57 


58 


personal relations in yovir school 


Did not improve 


15 


27 


or group? 


Became worse 


if 


8 




No improvement was 








needed 


6 




The members of my school or group 


Agree 


6o 


-lA — 


developed a greater togetherness 








as a result of the HRP 


Disagree 




59 



1 



The minimum number of respondents for any single question was I828. 
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■Relation of the HRP to Desegregation/Integration 

The elementary staff was only slightly more likely than the secondary 
staff to see the HRP as related to the desegregatiort/ integration plan. 
Nineteen percent of the elementary participants and 167. of the secondary 
participants saw the program as directly related to desegregation. Fifty- 
nine percent of the elementary staff and 607. of the secondary staff said 
there was a possible relationship, but that it was not clear. Twenty-two 
percent of the elementary and 247. of the secondary staff said the program 
was not related to desegregation. 

Although the elementary respondents did not differ greatly from the 
secwdary staff in seeing a direct relationship between the HRP and the 
desagregation/integration plan, they were much more likely to see the program 
as potentially helpful to desegregation. One-third of the elementary staff 
but only 197. of the secondary staff said the program would help them implement 
the desegregation/integration plan in their school. Almost one-half (477.) of 
the secondary but only 317. of the elementary respondents said the programs 
were not relevant to desegregation or they did not learn anything related to 
desegregation. 

Forty- four percent of the elementary participants compared with 287. of 
the secondary participants agreed that the climate within their school was 
more conducive to desegregat ion/ integration as a result of the HRP. 



Table 10. Relation of the HRP to Desegregation/integration 



minimum number of respondents for any sinftle question was l82f 

2 ti M • II II ^ tt n " ^ tt^ ^ tt tt I'jpy 
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Question 


Response 


Eleme.ntary 
Percent . 


Secondary 
Percent 

N=l897^ 


Was the purpose of the Human 
Relations Program in your school 
or group related to the desegre- 
gation-integration plans of the 
Minneapolis Public Schools? 


Yes, directly re- 
lated to desegregi 

Possibly, but the re- 
lationship was not 
clear 

No, not related to 


19/o 
59 


1^ 

60 


Will the Human Relations Program 
help your staff implement the 
desegregation-integration plan 
in your school or group? 


desegregation 


22 


■2k 


Yes 

No, programs not 

relevant to desegre- 
gation 

No, did not learn any- 
thing related to 


33 
19 


19 
2k 


The climate within my school or 
group is more conducive to desegre- 


desegregation 
Don't Know 


12 

36 


23 


Agree 


kk 


28 


gation-integration as a result of 
the HRP 


Disagree 


56 


72 



Perceived Effects of the HRP on Students 

Opinions of the elementary respondents concerning the effects of the 
program on students were consistently more positive than those of the 
secondary staff. While nine of ten elementary participants agreed that 
Human Relations Day had beeji a success, about half {557.) of the secor.dary 
staff thought so. 

Almost eight of ten (7970 elementary participants compared with 587. of 
the secondary staff agreed they learned some things from the program that 
would enable them to create better learning environments. 

While over half (527o) of the elementary staff said they were doing some- 
thing differently in working with students as a result of the program, only 
about one- third (357.) of the secondary staff agreed 'changes had been made. 



Table 11. Perceived Effects of the HRP on Students 







Elementary 


Secondary 


Question 


Response 


Percent 
N=»2072-^ 


Percent 
N=l897 


The Human Relations day on April 10 
was a success 


Agree 
Disagree 


10 




I learned some things from the HRP 
that will enable me to create- 
better learning environments 


Agree 
Disagree 


79 
21 


58 . 
h2 


I am now doing something differently 
in working with students as a result 
of the HKP 


Agree 
Disagree 


52 

1^8 


35 
65 



The minimum number of respondents for any single question was 1828. 
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Perceived Value of the Program 

Two-thirds of the elementary staff compared with 427. of the secondary 
staff said the program had been worthwhile or very worthwhile to them. 
In contrast, almost six of ten (587.) secondary respondents compared with 
about one-third (357.) of the elementary respondents said the program had 
been either not very worthwhile or worthless. 

About the same proportion of elementary arid secondary respondents 
(637. and 617. respectively) agreed there was a need for more human relations 
training within their schools. However, the elementary staff was more likely 
to voice an interest in further participation in human relations programs. 
Half of the elementary staff and 427. of the secondary staff would like to 
take part in more human relations programs. 

Almost half (487.) of the elementary staff compared with one-third of the 
secondary staff said their school had made some plans as a result of the 
program. 



Table 12. Perceived Value of the Program 



Question 


Response 


Elementary 
Percent 

N=2072 


Secondary 
Percent 

N=l897 


All in all, how worthwhile was the 
Tuesday Human Relations Program 
to you? 


Very worthwhile 

Worthwhile 

Not very worthwhile 

Worthless 


12 

30 
5 


H 

36 
U5 
13 


'Jffliere is a need for more human 
relations training within my school 
Or group 


Agree ' 
Disagree 


63 
37 . 


61 
39 


I am interested in participating in 
more human relations programs and 
planning 


Agree 
Disagree 


50 
50 


h2 
58 


Our school or group has made some 
plans as a result of the HRP 


Agree 
Disagree 


U8 
52 


33 
67 



The minimum number of respondents for any single question was 1828. 
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Summary 

Opinions of participants who worked in elementary schools were consistently 
more positive toward the program than were the opini on s of the sec ond ar y s ch oo 1 
staffs. A greater proportion of the elementary respondents said they had a 
clear idea of the purpose of the program. They more frequently indicated that 
the cotnmunication needs identified by their school were the more important ones 
and that the program was related to those needs - About six of ten elementary 
participants compared with less than four of ten secondary participants said 
the program was effective in meeting their communication needs or at least use- 
ful to them even though it was not directly related to their group's more 
important needs . 

While almost all the participants indicated they had at least some personal 
involvement in the program, the elementary staff members were more likely to 
indicate a high level of involvement. A larger proportion of the elementary 
respondents said they had had some input into what the programs would be. 

The elementary respondents more frequently "%'aid that they had improved 
their communication skills as a result of the HRP, that communications had 
improved among the total staff, and that the HRP had improved interpersonal 
relations in their school. 

Although the elementary respondents did not differ greatly from the second- 
ary staff in seeing a direct relationship between the HEIP and the desegregation/ 
integration plan, they were much more likely to see the program as potentially 
helpful to desegregation. 

Opinions of the elementary respondents concerning the effects of the program 
on students were consistently more positive than those of the secondary staff. 

While most of the elementary staff said the program had been worthwhile to 
them, most of the secondary staff said it had not. 

About the same proportion of elementary and secondary respondents agreed 
there was a need for more human relations training in tlieir schools, but the 
elementary staff members were more likely to voice an interest in further 
participation in human relations programs. Elementary * respondents more 
frequently said that the program in their school was led by their human relations 
chairperson while more secondary respondents indicated that a committee member 
led their program. Since the human relations chairpersons were more highly 
trained than the other committee members, this may indicate that the elementary 
programs t-zere actually superior to the secondary programs. 
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Various other factors could help*account for these consistent and pronounced 
differences between elementary and secondary participants. Differences in size 
of staff and student enrollment is one such factor. The average fall, 1972 
enrollment of the 26 secondary schools was 1,142 students compared with an 
average of 469 in the 66 elementary schools. The average number of staff 
members- -including teachers, administrators and supportive personnel--for the 
secondary schools was 110 and the average for the elementary schools was 40. 
The larger secondary schools may have been less successful in training committee 
members, implementing the plan, and carrying out the program in the given 
amount of time because of problems involved in reaching, involving, and coordi- 
nating the activities of larger numbers of people. 

Another factor is the departmentalized structure of the more subject matter 
oriented secondary schools, where there is less interdependence among personnel, 
possibly resulting in more communication barriers. On the other hand, some 
elementary programs, such as team teaching, ungraded primaries, and tracking, 
(homogeneous grouping by ability) may promote interdependence among staff at 
different grade levels. 

A third factor to consider is that the secondary schools affected by the 
desegregation plan were faced with the scheduled changes in their enrollments 
in the fall of 1973, but the elementary schools will not be affected until 
the following year. The process of desegregation/integration may have seemed 
less like a threat to the elementary respondents who had an extra year to 
prepare and take part in human relations training. 

A fourth possibility is suggested by the research of Sedlacek and Brooks."^ 
They suggest that attitudes about interacting with blacks depend on the sex 
of the respondent and the context in which the question is asked. Since 827. 
of the elementary certificated staff, but less than 40% of the secondary 
certificated staff, is female, the more positive attitudes of the elementary 
staff (at least with reference to the desegregation issue) may be attributable 
to a sex difference. 

In light of these extreme differences found between the elementary and 
the secondary staff, it would likely be more informative if results of future 
studies were broken down by school level and sex. 

"^Sedlacek, W. E., and Brooks, G. C, Jr. Measuring Racial Attitudes, of White 
Males and Females. Paper presented at National Council on Measurement in 
Education Convention, New Orleans, February 28, 1973. 
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Results for Desegregating Schools and All Other Schools 



The Desegregation/Integration Plan ultimately involves relatively major 
transfers of student enrollment for some schools (the "desegregating schools") 
while leaving the composition of the student body at other schools relatively 
unchanged. The changes in the secondary schools were scheduled to begin in 
the 1973-74 school year. The elementary schools would not be affected until 
the following year. Thirty- two percent of all respondents were from desegrega- 
ting school8--247. were elementary and 87. were secondary staff members. Sixty- 
eight percent of the sample were from non-desegregating schools--287. from 
elementary schools and 397. from secondary schools. 

This section examines the differences in questionnaire response of the 
desegregating schools and all other schools at the elementary and secondary 
levels. Generally, the participants from the desegregating schools held less 
positive attitudes toward the HRP than did the participants from non-desegre- 
gating schools. The differences between the desegregating staff and the rest 
of the staff were more pronounced at the secondary level. It should be noted, 
however, that three of the five desegregating secondary schools used alternate 
human relations programs which did not necessarily focus entirely on developing 
communication skills. 

Inspection of tables 13-18 shows that although the opinions of the non- 
desegregating staff toward the program were generally more positive than 
those of the desegregating staff, the differences between the elementary, and 
secondary staff were so pronounced that desegregating elementary staff members 
were still more favorable toward the program than were non-desegregating 
secondary staff members. 

Program Objectives 

At the elementary level, there was no difference between the desegregating 
schools' staffs and other staffs concerning their f^'wareness of the goals of 
the HRP. Sixty-eight percent of the desegregating vU.d 6.97. of the non -desegre- 
gating elementary staff said they had a clear idea the purpose of the 

^Anthony Jr., Bancroft, Bethune, Bremer, Bryant Jr., Bryn Mawr, Cleveland, 
Clinton, Corcoran, Douglas, Emerson , Field , Fuller, Greeley, Hall, Harrison, 
Hay, Irving, Jefferson Jr., Jordan Jr., Kenwood, Loring, Lowell , Madison, 
Mann, McKinley, Northrop, Penn, Ramsey Jr., Sheridan E., Standish, Webster, 
Willard. Whittier 
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program. At the secondary level, however, 427. of the desegregating staff 
said they had a clear idea of the goals compared with over half (557.) of the 
rest of the staff. 

The desegregating and non-desegregating elementary schools did not differ 
in their belief that the most important communication needs had been identi- 
fied for their school. Sixty-two percent of the desegregating participants 
and 647. of the rest of the staff said they had. At the secondary level, 
however, only one-third (347.) of the desegregating staff compared with almost 
half (457.) of the rest of the staff thought the most important needs had been 
identified. 

Staff from desegregating elementary schools were slightly more likely 
than the non-desegregating elementary staff to think the HRP was related to 
the communication needs of their school, but they were less likely to think 
the program had been effective in meeting those needs. Seventy-nine percent 
of the desegregating and 737. of the non-desegregating elementary staff thought 
the program was related to their school's needs, but only 397. of the elementary 
desegregating staff compared with 457. of the non-desegregating staff thought 
the program had been effective in meeting those needs; 407. of the desegregating, 
but only 287. of the non-desegregating elementary staff said that although 
the program was need-related it had not been effective. A smaller proportion 
of the desegregating (147.) than the non-desegregating elementary staff (207.) 
found the program useful even though it was not need-related. Fifty-three 
percent of the elementary desegregating staff cot^ared with 657. of the non- 
desegregating staff said the program was either effective in meeting their 
communication needs or otherwise useful to them. 

At the secondary level, a smaller proportion of respondents from desegre- 
gating schools than from non-desegregating schools found the program to be 
related to their needs or effective in meeting them. Twenty-seven percent 
of the secondary desegregating staff compared with 197. of the rest of 
the staff found the program nei.ther need-related nor useful. Twenty-eight 
percent pf the desegregating staff compared with 407. of the non-desegregating 
staff said their program was either effective in meeting their needs or gener- 
ally useful to them. See Table 13 on page 26. 

Perceptions of Staff Involvement in the HRP 

When respondents were asked to indicate how involved they had been in 
the HRP, no difference in amount of involvement between the desegregating 
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staff and the rest of the staff at the elementary level was found. There 
was only a slight difference favoring the non-desegregating staff at the 
secondary level. When respondents rated the involvement of various groups 
in their programs, only three noteworthy differences emerged between the 
desegregating staff and the rest of the staff. The non-desegregating 
elementary respondents rated the certificated staff as slightly more highly 
involved than did the desegregating elementary respondents. Eighty-seven 
percent of the non-desegregating staff rated the certificated staff's 
i involvement as either "much" or "tremendous" compared to 81% of the desegrega- 
ting staff. Similarly, the non-desegregating elementary staff rated the 
administrators' level of involvement higher than did the desegregating staff 
(75% and 64X respectively). At the secondary level, however, the desegre- 
gating respondents rated administrators* level of involvement higher than 
did the non-desegregating staff. Sixty-three percent of the desegregating 
staff compared with 537, of the rest of the secondary staff rated administrator 
involvement as "much" or "tremendous." 

At the elementary level, the HRP was more likely to be led by the 
human relations chairperson in the non-desegregating schools than in the 
desegregating schools, but at the secondary level the human relations chair- 
person more frequently led the program in the desegregating schools. 

At the elementary level, the non-desegregating participants were slightly 
more likely to feel they had some input into the program than were the 
desegregating particj.pants . See Table 14 on pages 28 and 29. 

Effects of the HRP on Communications and Interpersonal Relationships 

Opin*; ns about the effects of the program on communicationis and inter- 
personal relationships were consistently more positive among non-desegregating 
staffs at both the elementary and secondary levels. A larger proportion of 
the non-desegregating staff felt they had improved their interpersonal com- 
munication skills as a result of the HRP. At both levels, a larger proportion 
of the non-desegregating staff than the desegregating staff felt communica-. 
tipns had improved among their total staff, among teachers, between teachers 
and administrators 5 between staff and students, and between certificated 
and civil service personnel. The one exception to this pattern was that at 
the secondary level, the desegregating respondents were slightly more likely 
to feel commuiiications had improved between the school and community than 
were the non-desegregating participants (14% and 9% respectively). 
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In elementary and secondary schools > a higher percentage of the non- 
desegregating participants agreed that the members of their school had 
developed a greater togetherness as a result of the HRP. See Table 15 on 
page 31 and 32. 

Relation of the HRP to Desegregation/Integration 

In elementary and secondary schools alike, the desegregating school 
participants were slightly more likely to view their programs aa related to 
desegregation than were the non-desegregating school participants. 

The desegregating staff members did not differ from the rest of the 
staff members in their views about the climate for desegregation in their 
schools. About 45% of both groups at the elementary level agreed, and 
about 287. of both groups at the secondary level agreed that the climate was 
more conducive to desegregation as a result of the HRP. 

About one-third of elementary school respondents and one-fifth of 
secondary school respondents felt that the HRP would help them implement 
the desegregation plan in their schools. Only minor differences were noted 
between desegregating and non-desegregating respondents on this question. 
See Table 16 on page 33. 

Perceived Effects of the HRP on Students 

At elementary and secondary levels alike, the desegregating staff 
members were less likely than the non-desegregating staff to agree that the 
Human Relations Day was a success, that they learned some things from the 
program that would enable them to create better learning environments, and 
that they were doing anything differently in working with students as a 
result of the HRP. See Table 17 on page 33. 

Perceived Value of the Program 

Both the elementary and secondary non-desegregating staffs rated the pro- 
gram as generally more worthwhile than did the desegregating * respondents . 
It may be that the desegregating respondents, faced with immediate chapges 
in the coming year, had a more difficult time relating the task of developing 
communication skills to the issue of^^deaegregation, and they may have been 
B0archtng Instead for such tools as techniques to deal- with disruptive 
bohnvlor or Information about minority group cultures. 
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At the elementary level, a larger proportion of the desegregating than 
the non-desegregating participants voiced a need for further human relations 
training in their schools. The two groups did not differ at the secondary 
level . 

Although there was no difference at the elementary level, slightly more 
secondary desegregating respondents voiced an interest in participating in 
further human relations training programs. 

Elementary non-desegregating respondents and secondary desegregating 
respondents more frequently said their school had made some plans as a 
result of the HRP. See Table 18 on page 35. 
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Summary 

The Desegrte^gation/Integration Plan involves relatively major transfers of 
student enrollment for some schools (the '^desegregating schools") while 
leaving the composition of the student body relatively unchang€id at others. 

Generally, the respondents from the desegregating schools held less 
positive attitudes toward the HRP than did the respondents from non-desegrega- 
ting schools. The differences between the desegregating stafi: and the non- 
desegregating staff wero. more pronounced at the secondary level. For example, 
although there was no difference between the desegregating staff and the 
rest of the staff at the elementary level, at the secondary level, a smaller 
proportion of the desegregating i?taff compared with staff from non-desegre- 
gating schools said they had a clvear idea of the purpose or goals of the program. 
Similarly, fewer of the secondary desegregating staff said they thought the 
most important communication needs of their school had been identified. 
Although the elementary desegregating staff was slightly more likely than 
the rest of the elementary staff to think the HRP was re:lated to their school's 
communication needs, they were less libiely to think the program had been 
effective in meeting those needs. At r:he secondary level, a smaller pro- 
portion of respondents from desegregating schools compared with the rest of 
the staff found the program to be related to their needs or effective in meet- 
ing them, or useful. 

The non-desegregating elementary staff rated the certificated staff and 
the administrators as more highly involved in the program than did the 
desegregating staff. However, at the secondary level, the desegregating 
respondents rated administrators' level of involvement higher than did the 
non-desegregating staff. At the elementary level, the program was more likely 
to be led by the human relations chairperson in the non-desegregating schools, 
but at the secondary level, the human relations chairperson more frequently 
led the program in the desegregating schools. The non-desegregating elementary 
staff more frequently said they had some input into the program. 

Opinions concerning the effects of the program on communications and 
interpersonal relationships were consistently more positive among non- 
desegregating staffs at both the elementary and secondary levels. 

In elementary and secondary schools alike, the desegregating partici- 
pants were slightly more likely to view their programs as related to desegre- 
gation. 
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At both the elementary and the secondary levels, the non-desegregating 
respondents were more positive concerning the favorableness of the program's 
impact on students. 

Both the elementary and secondary non-desegregating staffs rated the 
program as more worthwhile then did the desegregating respondents. More of 
the elementary desegregating respondents voiced a need for further human 
relations training in their schools. Slightly more secondary desegregating 
respondents voiced an interest in participating in further human relations 
training programs. This could indicate that teachers dealing with older child- 
ren and adolescents might see desegregating as potentially more disruptive than 
teachers dealing with children in the elementary grades. In addition, actual, 
full scale physical desegregation would affect the junior high staffs soonest, 
in the fall of 1973. Enrollments in the desegregating elementary schools would 
not be affected until the 1974 school year. Elementary non-desegregating and 
secondary desegregating respondents more frequently said their school had made 
some plans as a result of the HRP. 

It should be noted in accounting for these differences between the deseg- 
regating and the non-desegregating staff that the desegregating schools had 
been exposed to more supplementary programs than had the rest of the schools. 
Eighteen of the 34 desegregating schools were also Title I schools, and 11 of 
them had been involved in previous human relations training programs (Projects 
822 and 934). These staffs, then, may have felt a little less impressed or 
perhaps a little more burdened by this new program. In addition, the non- 
desegregating school staffs; which were not immediately faced with a pending 
change, may have felt less pressured by the ultimate implications of deseg- 
regation and thereby may have been freer to concentrate on the activities related 
to improving communication skills and inter-personal relations for their intrin- 
sic value. 
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Results by Area 



A major reorganization of the Minneapolis public school system was 
scheduled to occur in the 1973-74 school year. Tlie traditional elementary/ 
secondary structure of the distrvi>:t was replaced by forming three relatively 
autonomous sub-districts called "areas" and a mini-district called the Southeast 
Alternatives, a federally funded experimental education project. The purpose 
of the decentralization plan was to ease the" implementation of the city's 
desegregation/integration plan and to move the decision making closer^ to the 
students, faculty, and community. The three major areas are about equal in 
student population and in minority enrollment. 

Although the HRP took place prior to the decentralization of the district, 
staff opinions concerning the HRP were analyzed separately for each of these 
areas (North Area, East Area, West Area, and Southeast Alternatives) so the 
results would be available to the area staffs for planning purposes. 

As was the case for the comparison between desegregating and non-desegre- 
gating schools, any differences found among the four areas of the city were 
far outweighed by the differences between the elementary and secondary schools. 
Thus the least positive response from elementary school staffs in any area of 
the city was still more positive than the most positive response from second- 
ary school staffs in any area^-on any particular question. 

Generally, results show slightly more variation among areas at the second- 
ary level than at the elementary level. No consistent pattern of response 
was noted among the North, East, and West Areas. The SEA staff was frequently 
the most positive at the elementary level and the least positive at the second- . 
ary level. It should be noted that all results for SEA are based on a much 
smaller number of respondents, about one-tenth as many as each of the other areas. 

Program Objectives 

A larger proportion of the elementary staff for the SEA (80%) than for 
any other area said they had a clear idea of the purpose or goals of the HRP. 
The lowest proportion indicating awareness of program goals at the elementary 
level was 647. for the North Area. However, at the secondary level, SEA 

■^SEA secondary respondents were all from one school, Marshall-University, 
which was one of the schools which chose to pursue an alternate program not 
necessarily devoted to developing communication skills. The SEA Free School 
serves grades K-12, so results could not be broken according to elementary 
and secondary level and are therefore not included in this analysis. 
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appeared to be least informed with only 487. having a clear idea of program 
goals, while the^orth and East were high with 557. and 56% respectively. 

Elementary respondents from the West, with 677. agreement, were most 
likely to feel that the communication needs identified by their school 
were the more important needs. At the secondary level, more respondents 
from SEA (5l7r) thought the more important needs had been identified. 

When asked if the HRP in their school was related to theif needs, 
answers for the four areas at the elementary level varied only slightly, 
but there vjas considerable variability in response at the secondary level. 
Twenty-six percent of the secondary respondents from the North Area thought 
the program was related to their needs and effective in meeting them compared 
with only 7% of the respondents from SEA. About three-fourths of the SEA 
respondents said the program was related to tbeir needs, but it had not been 
effective in meeting them. Only 187. of the SEA secondary staff compared 
to 357., 387. and 437. of the West, East and North staffs said the program 
was effective or at least useful. About one- fourth of the respondents from 
the West Area compared to only 9% from SEA said the program was neither need- 
related nor useful. See Table 19 on page 40. 

Perceptions of Staff Involvement in the HRP 

When asked to rate their own level of involvement in the HRP, the 
elementary respondents from the East Area rated their involvement highest. 
Over three- fourths of them rated their level of involvement as "much" or 
"tremendous." Sixty-eight percent of the SEA respondents, 677. of the North 
respondents, and 657. of the West respondents rated themselves as this highly 
involved. There was little variation at the secondary level. North Area 
respondents had the highest proportion (557o) rating themselves as highly 
involved. The corresponding percentages for East, West, and SEA were 547., 
517., and 517. respectively. 

At elementary and secondary levels alike, the respondents from SEA viewed 
the clerical staff as more highly involved than did respondents from other areas. 
Sixty-one percent of the SEA elementary respondents compared with 477. of the 
West Area respondents $aid the clerical staff was highly involved. At the 
secondary level, 377. of the SEA staff compared with 307. of the North Area 
participants said, the clerical staff was highly involved. 
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The SEA participants also saw the custodial staff as more highly 
involved than did the other areas, SEA more frequently rated the custodial 
staff's involvement as high ("much'* or "tremendous") and less frequently 
rated their involvement as "none," 

At the elementary level, SEA respondents also rated the rest of the 
staff (c crtificated staff, teacher aides, and administrators) as more 
highly involved than did the other three areas. However, at the secondary 
level, the SEA respondents rated these groups as less highly involved than 
did any of the other areas. The North Area rated the teacher aides as 
more highly involved than did the other three areas, and the North and West 
Areas rated the administrators as more highly involved than did the other 
areas , 

Students and the community were not seen as very highly involved at 
either the elementary or secondary level in any of the areas. 

At the elementary level, the HRP was most frequently led by the human 
relations chairperson in all four areas. However, at the secondary level, 
the program was most frequently led by a human relations committee member in 
East Area, the East Area, and SEA, Some person other than the human relations 
chairperson or a committee member was also more frequently mentioned as a 
leader in SEA than in other areas. 

At the elementary level there was little variability among areas 
concerning felt input to the program. The range was from 72% of the SEA 
respondents who felt they had had some input into their program to the low 
of 677. of the EAst respondents. However, at the secondary level there was 
a big difference in felt input between SEA and the rest of the respondents. 
Eighty-eight percent of the SEA respondents said they had some input compared 
to 55%, 57%, and 58% for the North, East, and West respectively. See Table 
20 on pages 42 and 43. 

Effects of the HRP on Communications and Interpersonal Relationships 

At the elementary level ^ responses varied slightly across areas when 
participants were asked if they felt they had improved their interpersonal 
communication skills as a result of the HRP, Seventy-four percent of the 
SEA ataff , 72% of the West staff, 71% of the East staff, and 70% of the 
North staff agreed they had. However, big differences existed at the 
secondary level. Sixty percent of the East Area participants said their 
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interpersonal communication skills had improved, but only 28% of the SEA 
participants endorsed this statement. The North and West Areas showed 
about 50% agreement . 

Respondents were asked whether communications had improved between 
various groups in their school as a recult of the HRP. The SEA elementary 
participants were more likely than the other areas' participants to say 
that no improvement was needed, but SEA secondary participants were least 
likely to say there was no improvement needed. 

At the elementary level, more SEA participants (577.) than other areas' 
participants thought communication had improved among the total staff. 
Improvement was seen by fewer West participants, where 51% said communication 
had improved and 22% said communication did not improve. At the secondary 
level more participants from the East thought communication had improved 
among the total staff. Fewest SEA participants saw improvement. Thirty- 
nine percent of the SEA respondents said communication had not improved. 

At the elementary level, more^of the West participants (57%) than 
participants from other areas thought communication had improved among 
teachers. At the secondary level more East Area participants (49%) thought 
communication had improved among teachers, and fewest^ SEA participants saw 
the improvement. Only 32% of them said communication had improved and 447o 
said it hadn't. 

The most positive improvement in communication between teachers and 
administrators was voiced by the SEA elementary staff. Forty-one percent 
said things had improved and only 97. said they hadn't. However, at the 
secondary level, over two- thirds (67%) of the SEA participants said 
communication had not improved between teachers and administrators, and 
only 117. said it had. Most improvement here was seen by the North with 
29% saying communication had improved. 

At the elementary level, improved communication between staff and 
students was most frequently noted by the East and West Area staffs (407.), 
and at the secondary level by the North and East staffs. SEA saw the least 
improvement here with 467. of the secondary staff sayings communication had 
not improved and only 21% caying it had. 

Forty-three percent of the East respondents but only 327. of the West 
respondents thought communication had improved between the certificated, 
staff and civil service personnel at the secondary level. Little variability 

among areas at the elementary level occurred. 
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Only sixteen percent of the elementary staff from the North Area, 
compared to 31% from SEA thought communication had improved between the 
school and the community. At the secondary level, 577. of the SEA staff, 
397. of the North staff, 377. of the East staff, and 367. of the West staff 
said things had not improved. 

About three-fourths of the elementary staff in each of the four areas 
thought the HRP had improved interpersonal relations in their school. 
While 707. of the secondary staff from the East Area thought the overall 
impact of the program was to improve interpersonal relations, only 477. of 
the secondary staff from SEA agreed that relations had improved, and almost 
half of them disagreed that the program had improved things. 

Seventy-two percent of the SEA elementary staff, but only 577. of the 
East elementary staff said the members of their school developed a greater 
togetherness as a result of the program,. At the secondary level, 457. of 
the East staff but only 187. of the SEA staff thought that the program had 
resulted in greater togetherness. Eighty- two percent of the SEA staff 
disagreed that this had resulted. See Table 21 on page 46 and 47. 

Relation of the HRP to Desegregation/Integration 

Most of the respondents in all areas thought the program in their school 
was directly or at least possibly related to the desegregation/integration 
plans. The usual differences in response between the elementary and the 
secondary level were not so pronounced on this question. Eighty-one percent 
of the North elementary staff and the West secondary staff thought the 
purpose of their programs was related to desegregation. The biggest differ- 
ence was between the secondary SEA staff, where only 637. saw a relationship, 
and the other areas. Thirty-seven percent of the SEA secondary staff said 
their programs were not related to the desegregation/integration plan. 

Respondents were asked if the HRP would help their staff implement the 
desegregation/integration plan. SEA respondents were more likely to say 
^*no'* at both the elementary and the secondary levels than were respondents 
from the other three areas. Forty-two percent of the SEA elementary parti- 
cipants and 65% of the secondary participants said either that the program 
was not relevant to desegregation or that they did. not learn anything 
relevant to desegregation. 
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SEA elementary respondents more frequently (49%) than other area 
respondents said the climate within their school was more conducive to 
desegregation/integration as a result of the HRP. However, at the 
secondary level the SEA respondents less frequently (207.) than all other 
area respondents thought this to be true. ~ See Table 22 on page 49. 

Perceived Effects of the HRP on Students 

About nine of ten elementary respondents in each area thought the 
Human Relations Day had been a success. .At.^the secondary level the SEA 
respondents were most positive with 64% agreeing that it had been a success 
in comparison with the West Area where only half thought it had been successful. 

More elementary respondents from SEA agreed that they had learned some 
things that would enable them to create better learning environments, but 
SEA secondary respondents were the least likely group to endorse this 
statement. 

Fifty-five percent of the West elementary respondents compared with 
42% of SEA staff said they were doing something differently in working with 
students as a result of the HRP. At the secondary level, 40% of the East 
staff compared with only 19% of the SEA staff said they were doing things 
differently as a result of the program. See Table 23 on page 50. 

Perceived Value of the Program 

SEA elementary staff gave the most positive endorsement of the program. 
Seventy-one percent said the program was worthwhile or very worthwhile to 
them compared to 67% of the East and West staff and 62% of the North staff. 
At the secondary level, the SEA staff was least positive. Only 22% of the 
SEA staff compared with 52% of the East staff said the program was worthwhile 
or very worthwhile. Seventy-nine percent of the SEA secondary staff said 
the program was not very worthwhile or worthless , Thus, the majority of 
the elementary participants in each area said the program was worthwhile, 
while the majority of the secondary participants in each area, with the 
exception of the East Area said they didn't find the program worthwhile. 

Between 60% and 65% of the elementary staff in each area said there was 
a need for more human relations training in their school. At the secondary 
level, 78% of the SEA staff compared to 57% of the staff in. the West Area, 
60% in the North and 65% in the East said there was such a need. 
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About half of . the elementary respondents in each area said they were 
interested in further human relations trainings. At the secondary level, 
about half of the East Area and SEA staff voiced an interest. The West and 
North area respondents expressed less interest in further training with only 
377. and 437., respectively, agreeing. 

At the elementary level more SEA participants said that their school had 
made some plans as a result of the HRP than did other area's participants. 
At the secondary level, 407. of the West respondents, 307. of the North, 287. of 
the East, and 227. of the SEA respondents said their school had made plans as 
a result of the program. See Table 24 on page 52. 
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Summary 

Responses to the HRP questionnaire from the four newly formed adminis- 
trative units of the district (North Area, East Area, West Area, and Southeast 
Alternatives) were compared so that these results would be available to the 
area staffs for future planning. These results should not be used to assess 
past efforts at human relations training or desegregation/integration efforts 
since the HRP took place before the decentralization into these four areas 
was implemented. Caution should be observed in interpreting results from 
SEA since this area is so much smaller than the others and because all second- 
ary respondents from this area were from one school which was one of 12 schools 
which adopted an alternative human relations program, one not necessarily 
devoted to developing communication skills. 

More variation between areas at the secondary level than at the elementary 
level occurred, although there is no consistent pattem--with the exception that 
the SEA staff was frequently the most positive at the elementary level and the 
least positive at the secondary level. While SEA elementary respondents were 
most likely to say no improvement in communications was needed in their schools, 
they also saw the program as resulting in improved communications more frequently. 
On the other hand the SEA secondary respondents less frequently said there 
was no improvement in communication needed, most frequently said further 
human relations training was needed, and, in spite of the high proportion of 
respondents who said they had some input into the' program, very few saw any 
results from it (with the exception of a successful Human Relations Day). In 
spite of seeing so little benefit from the HRP, the SEA secondary respondents 
voiced the most interest in further participation. This group was also the 
least likely to see their program as related to desegregation. 

At the secondary level, the respondents from the East Area most frequently 
indicated favorable results from the program. 
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Results for Respondents Holding Different Positions 



Responses of staff members holding clerical, custodial, administrative, 
certificated, and teacher aide positions were compared on each question in 
the questionnaire. Generally, administrative and non-administrative certifi- 
cated staff members responded more favorably to the HHP at both the elementary 
and secondary levels than did respondents holding other positions. 

Program Objectives 

Administrators more frequently than other staff members said they had 
a clear idea of the purpose or goals of the HRP . Ninety- three percent of the 
elementary administrative personnel, 707. of the elementary certificated and 
clerical staffs, 59% of the teacher aides, and 417o of the custodial staff 
had a clear idea of the goals. At the secondary level, 83% of the administra- 
tive staff, 547o of the certificated staff and 537o of the teacher aides, but 
only 467o of the clerical staff and 367. of the custodial staff said they had a 
clear idea of the program's prupose. The teacher aides were comparatively 
more well informed than they were at the elementary level. 

Administrators were more likely and custodians were less likely than 
any other group to think the communication needs identified by their school 
or group were the more important needs. Custodians said they were not sure 
what needs were identified more frequently than did the other participants. 

Respondents were asked whether their 'school * s program was related to 
the communication needs of their school or group. Administrators were most 
likely to say the program was both need-related and effective in meeting 
those needs, and custodians were most likely to say the program was neither 
need-related nor useful. The teacher aides were most likely to say the 
program was related to their needs, but not effective in meeting them. 
Elementary clerical workers were relatively more likely than secondary 
clerical workers to find their program both need-related and useful. 

Only 32-337. of secondary clerks and custodians found the program effective 
or useful. All elementary respondents--regardless of posit ion- -saw the HRP as 
effoctLve or useful more frequently than did any secondary group, including 
administrators. Thus, elementary custodians were more favorable than were 
secondary administrators--who were the most positive at the secondary level. 
See Table 25 on page 55, 
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Perceptions of Staff Involvement: in the HRP 

Respondents were asked how much involvement in the program occurred among 
the various groups in their school. A tendency for people to see participants 
in their own job category as more highly involved than did people in other 
position's was evident. A tendency for administrators to rate the various groups 
as more highly involved than other respondents also occurred. 

Administrators were more likely to rate their own involvement as high 
("much" or "tremendous") than were respondents in other groups*. Custodians 
were least likely to rate their own involvement as high. 

At both the elementary level and the secondary level, administrators saw 
the clerical staff as more involved than the clerks thought themselves to be, 
and certificated staff saw the clerical staff as less involved than the clerks 
themselves did. At the elementary level 537o of the clerical participants said 
the clerical staff was highly involved in the program. Three- fourths of the 
administrators but only half of the certificated staff said the clerical staff 
was highly involved. At the secondary level 417. of the clerical respondents 
said the clerical staff had been highly involved, while 46% of the custodians 
and 457o of the administrators but only 297. of the certificated staff rated the 
clerical staff as highl}^ involved. This noteworthy difference between admin- 
istrators and certificated staff concerning rated involvement of the clerical 
staff could either be taken as evidence of a halo effect on the part of the 
administrators rating their personal office staffs or could reflect the fact 
that administrators might be more aware of the clerical staffs* actual level of 
involvement because they interact with them more frequently than do the certifi- 
cated staffs. The clerical workers rated the certificated staff and the admin- 
istrators as more highly involved than they themselves were and the other groups 
as less highly involved* than they were. 

At elementary and the secondary levels alike the custodians rated the 
custodial staff as more highly involved than did any of the other respondents. 
Fewer of the clerical staff than any of the other groups rated the custodial 
staff as highly involved. Custodians saw the teacher aides as less involved 
than the custodial staff was, but they viewed the rest of the staff as more 
involved than they were. Custodians thought administrators were the most highly 
involved group. 

Administrators saw the administrative staff, closely followed by the 
certificated staff, as most highly involved and the custodial staff as 
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least involved. At the elementary level, fewer teacher aides than other 
respondents rated administrators as highly involved. At the secondary 
level, the certificated staff was the least likely group to rate adminis- 
trators as highly involved. 

The certificated staff thought they were the most highly involved group 
and custodians were the least involved. Administrators rated the certifi- 
cated staff's involvement as higher than did the certificated staff, and 
custodians rated the certificated staff as highly involved less frequently 
than did the other groups. 

Teacher aides rated themselves as more highly involved than did any of 
the other groups. At the elementary level, clerical workers least frequently 
rated teacher aides highly involved and administratots most frequently rated 
them highly involved. Elementary teacher aides rated the certificated staff 
as most highly involved (the only group they rated as more highly involved 
than teacher aides) and the custodial staff as least highly involved. At 
the secondary level, the teacher aides rated the administrative staff as 
most highly involved, certificated staff second and themselves third. 
Again the custodial staff was viewed as least involved. 

The teacher aides and the custodial staff were the most likely of the 
groups to say they didn't know who led the human relations programs in 
their schools. 

At the elementary level, the administrators most frequently (887.) 
felt they had some input into what the programs would be. The custodians 
least frequently (527.) said they had input. At the secondary level, the 
administrators again most frequently (737.) felt they had input into what 
the programs would be, and the custodial staff least frequently (427.) felt 
they had input. See Table 26 on pages 58 and 59, 

Effects of the HRP on Communications and Interpersonal Relationships 

Administrators, more frequently than other participants, said they 
felt they had improved their interpersonal communication skills as a result 
of the HRP, The custodial staff voiced this feeling least frequently. 
Because comparisons so consistently favor the elementary participants, it 
is sun>rising that a larger proportion of secondary teacher aides than 
elementary teacher aides agreed their communication skills had improved. 
The secondary teacher aides equalled the secondary administrators in their 
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feeling that the program had resulted in improved interpersonal communication 
skills. 

Respondents were asked whether communications had improved among various 
groups in their school. Administrators were much more likely than any other 
group to say they had. Three- fourths of the elementary administrators and 
two-thirds of the secondary administrators said communication among the 
total staff had improved as a result of the HRP. By comparison, only 26% 
of secondary custodians said things had improved. At both levels, custodians 
and teacher aides were the least likely groups to say communication had 
improved among the total staff. A larger proportion of the certificated 
staff than of the other groups said communications among the total staff had 
not improved. Elementary clerical and custodial staff were the most likely 
to say no improvement was needed. 

A larger proportion of administrators than of the other respondents 
said communications had improved among teachers. The certificated staff 
was the second most likely group to note this improvement. The certificated 
staff also was the most likely group to say things had not improved. 

Again, administrators were the most likely group to say communication 
had improved between teachers and administrators, and the certificated 
staff was most likely to feel communication had improved between staff and 
students with around half of them saying it had. Over 60% of the adminis- 
trators, more than for any other group, said communications had improved 
between certificated and civil service personnel. The clerical staff was 
the most likely group to say there was no improvement needed. Administrators 
also saw the most improvement in communication between school and community. 

In assessing the overall impact of the HRP on interpersonal relations, 
administrators were most likely to say things had improved and the least 
likely to say there was no improvement needed. The custodial staff was the 
most likely group to say things had not improved or had become worse. At 
the elementary level a relatively high proportion of clerical staff and 
custodial staff (14% and 17% respectively) said no improvement was needed. 

Administrators had the highest proportion of agreement that the members 
of their school developed a greater togetherness as a result of the HRP. 
At the secondary level, the custodial and certificated staffs were more likely 
than other groups to disagree that this was the case. See Table 27 on pages 
61 and 62 . 
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Relation of the HRP to Desegregatlon/Integrat: Ion 

Administrators were the most likely and custodians the least likely 
to view the HRP as directly related to desegregation. Administrators were 
most likely to think the program would help their staff implement the 
desegregation/integration plan. Administrators also were much more likely 
to agree that the climate within their schools was more conducive to 
desegregation/integration as a result of the HRP. At the secondary level, 
teacher aides were considerably more positive on this question than the other 
groups (except for administrators). See Table 28 on page 64. 

Perceived Effects of the HRP on Students 

All of the elementary administrators and over thre^-f ourths of the 
secondary administrators thought the Human Relations Da^ had been a success. 
With the exception of the custodial staff, at least nine out of 10 elementary 
staff members in each group thought the Human Relations Day had been successful. 

Administrators more frequently said they had learned some things from 
the program that would help them create better learning environments. Second- 
ary teacher aides were very positive on this question also. 

The elementary administrative staff and certificated staff and the 
secondary administrators more frequently said they were doing something 
differently in working with students as a result of the HRP. The custodial 
staff least frequently concurred. See Table 29 on page 65. 

Perceived Value of the Program 

Administrators much more frequently said the program was worthwhile or 
very worthwhile and custodians more frequently said it was not very worthwhile 
or worthless . 

Administrators were most likely to agree that there was a need for more 
human relations training in their schools and custodians were most likely to 
disagree. Administrators were most and custodians least likely to voice a 
desire in participating in further human relations training . Administrators 
also were most likely to say their schools had made some plans as a result of 
the HRP. See Table 30 on page 66. 
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Smnnary 

Responses of staff members holding clerical, custodial, administrative, 
certificated, and teacher aide positions were compared on each question. 

Administrative and non-administrative certificated staff members 
responded more favorably to the HRP at both the elementary and secondary 
levels than did respondents holding other positions. Custodians were least 
involved and least positive toward the program. They were also the smallest 
group of respondents. There were only 46 elementary and 25 secondary custodial 
respondents. A tendency for people to see participants in their own job 
category as more highly involved than people in other positions was evident. 
A tendency for administrators to rate the various groups as more highly 
involved than other respondents also occurred. 

Administrators were also the most likely and custodians were the least 
likely to see the HRP as directly related to desegregation, and administrators 
most frequently said the program had positive effects on students. 

Administrators most frequently said there was a need for more human 
relations training in their schools and also most frequently voiced an interest 
in participating in further human relations training programs. 
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Results For Schools Which Have Had Previous Human Relations Training 

Twenty-two schools had previous human relations training through Project 
822 (1970-71) and/or Project 934 (1972-73). Half of these schools were 
elementary and half were secondary. Two schools, Willard and Folwell, were 
involved in both previous programs. It was not known what proportion of the 
people currently employed at these schools had taken part in these earlier 
programs. Although these earlier programs, particularly 934, may have over- 
lapped some of the content covered in the HRP, there were major differences 
in the organization and intent of these programs and the HRP. Projects 934 
and 822 were voluntary programs for any school having at least 50 minority 
students, but the HRP was mandatory for all staff members in all schools. 
Participants in 934 and 822 included a set ratio of students and community 
members in addition to the interested staff members, and they were all paid 
for taking part. 

There was no consistent and clearcut pattern of differences between 

responses from schools which had participated in 822 and/or 934 programs 

2 

and responses citywide. However, there was a slight trend for the respon- 
dents from the 934 elementary schools to be more positively oriented toward 
the HRP than were the respondents from the 822 elementary schools. At the 
elementary level the 934 respondents were more positive and the 822 respon- 
dents were less positive than were respondents citywide. Compared with the 
elementary respondents, the secondary 822 respondents were more similar to 
the 934 respondents, and both groups varied less from the city- total results 
at this level. 

Pro)3;ram Objectives 

At the elementary level, 7l7o of the respondents from 934 schools and 627. 
from 822 schools, compared with 697. citywide, said they had a clear idea of 
the purpose of the HRP. At the secondary level, a larger proportion of 
respondents from both the 822 schools (607o) and the 934 schools (577.) than 
of respondents citywide (537.) said they were familiar with the goals. 

^ 822 schools : Field, Folwell Jr., Franklin Jr., Greeley, Harrison, Motley- 
Pratt, Phillips Jr., Ramsey Jr., Shingle Creek, South, and Willard. 
934 schools : Corcoran, Folwell Jr., Hall, Hawthorne, Henry, Jefferson Jr., 
Lowell, Nokomis Jr., Sheridan Elementary, Sheridan Jr., West, Willard, Work 
Opportunity Center. 

2 

All comparisons are between 822 and/or 934 participants and the citywide 
totals presented in Tables 1-12. These citywide totals include the 822 and 
934 participants. 



At the elementary level these groups were less likely than were respon- 
dents citywide to think the more important communication needs had been 
identified. However, at the secondary level, a larger proportion of respon- 
dents from both these groups of schools than for the city as a whole thought 
the more important needs had been identified. 

The respondents from the 822 elementary schools were less likely than 
were the 934 elementary respondents or respondents citywide to think the 
program had been related to their needs and effective in meeting them. At the 
.secondary level, the respondents from 822 schools were more likely than 
respondents citywide or 934 respondents to say the program was both need-related 
and effective. Although there was little variance at the secondary level, at 
the elementary level, the respondents from 822 schools were less likely than 
934 participants (or participants generally) to say the program was effective 
or useful to them. 



Table 31- Program Objectives 



Question 


Response 


93U 
Percent 
Elemo Secondary 
N191^ NU19^ 


822 
Percent 
Elem. Secondary 
N2883 N322'* 


Did you have a clear idea of the 
pui^ose or goals of the Human 
Relations Program 

Do you think that the communica- 
tion needs identified by your 
school or group were the more 
important communication needs 
of your school or group? 


Yes 
No 


29 U3 


62fo 60^ 
38 ho 


Yes 
No 

Not sure what needs 
were identified 


58 U6 
17 23 

25 31 


51 51 
21 27 

28 22 


Was the Human Relations Pro- 
gram in your school or group 
related to the communication 
needs of your school or group? 

4 


Related to our needs 
and effective in 
meeting them 

Related to our needs, 
but not effective In 
meeting them 

Not related to our 
needs, but useful 

Not related to ovcc 
needs and not use- 
ful 


hi 18 

38 k2 
l6 21 

5 19 


27 2h 

U3 U8 
17 12 

12 l6 
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■^The minimum number of respondents for any single question was 176. 
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Perceptions of Staff Involvement In the HRP 

A smaller proportion of 822 elementary respondents (59%) than 934 (69Z) 
or citywide (70%) elementary respondents said they themselves were highly 
involved in the program. At the secondary level the 934 respondents rated 
themselves more highly involved than did the other participants. The pro- 
portions for 934, citywide and 822 respondents, respectively, were 56%, 
53% and 50%. 

Participants from both groups of schools rated the certificated staff 
slightly less highly involved than did respondents citywide at the elementary 
level, but at the secondary level, both groups of schools rated their certifi- 
cated staffs as slightly more highly involved than did respondents citywide. 
Both groups of schools at both the elementary and the secondary level rated 
their teacher aides as more highly involved than did respondents generally. 
There were no noteworthy differences in rated involvement of administrators 
at either the elementary or the secondary level. 

At the elementary level, the huunan relations chairperson less frequently 
led the program in the 822 and 934 schools than for the schools as a whole. 
At the secondary level, the human relations chairperson more frequently led 
the program in the 822 schools and he less frequently led the program in 
the 934 schools than in schools generally. 

At the elementary level, the 822 respondents less frequently agreed 
they had some input into what the programs would be than did respondents 
citywide or in the 934 schools. At the secondary level the 934 respondents 
less frequently agreed they had some input into the programs. See Table 
32 on page 71. 

Effects of the HRP on Communications and Interpersonal Relationships 

At the elementary level, the 822 respondents less frequently agreed 
they had improved their interpersonal communication skills as a result of 
the HRP and the 934 participants were similar to respondents citywide. At 
the secondary level, the 934 respondents most frequently agreed their com- 
munication skills had improved and the 822 respondents were similar to 
respondents citywide . 

Respondents were asked if* communications had improved among various 
groups in their school. Although there was very little variance at the 
secondary level, more respondents from the 822 elementary schools said 

70 
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Table 32. Perceptions of Staff Involvement in the HHP 







93^ 




822 






Percent 


Percent 






Ci lem. 


Secondar; 


{ Elem. 


Secondary 


Questl.on 


Response 


N191-'-" 


NU192 


N2883 


1022^ 


How much involvement was there from 












, t;QLL.n ui x»ne loxxc/wing groups in your 












Human Relations Program? 












Clerical stair 


None 


2i 










Some 


1+9 


61 


1+1+ 


58 




Much 


39 


2k 


39 


23 




Tremendous 


6 




10 


3 




Don't Know 


1+ 


7 


1+ 


8 


ousuociiai stall 


None 


i8 


30 


6 


23 




Some 


56 


1+8 


55 


56 




Much 


18 


12 


29 


7 




Tremendous 


2 


1 


6 


1 




Don't Know 


6 


9 


5 


13 


Certificatea staff 


None 


1 


1 


1 


1 




Some 


\k 


22 


16 


21+ 




Much 


50 


57 


53 


5»+ 




Tremendous 


32 


15 


26 


18 




Don't Know 


1+ 


1+ 


1+ 


k 


Teacher Aides 


None 


1 


3 


2 


3 




Some 


30 


52 


29 


52 




Much 


h9 


33 


1+9 


31+ 




Tremendous 


18 


5 


17 


7 




Don't Know 


2 


6 


3 


5 


Administrators 


None 


2 


6 


2 


s— 




Some 


23 


31 


25 


37 




Much 


1+1 


1+8 


1+6 


1+1 




Tremendous 


29 


9 


22 


12 




Don*t Know 


6 


6 


5 


5 


Students 


None 


28 


29 


21 


38 




Some 


1+9 


61 


61 


52 




Much 


9 


3 


6 


3 




Tremendous 


2 


1 


3 


1 




Don't Know 


11 


6 


8 


6 


Community 


None 


31 


33 


30 


U7 




Some 


1+8 


1+8 


1+9 


38 




Much ^ 


6 


3 


5 


1 




Tremendous 


1 


1 


1 






Don't Know 


13 


15 


16 


13 


Yourself 


None 


2 


1+ 


2 


2 




Some -4 


28 


39 


38 


1+7 




Much 


1+5 


h3 


Uo 


36 




Tremendous 


21+ 


13 


19 


li+ 




Don't Know 


2 


1 


2 


1 


Who most often led the Human Rela- 


Human Relations 










tions Programs for your school or 


chairperson 


53 


31 


1+0 


51 


group? 


Human Relations 












committee member 




57 


55 


33 




Don't Know 


2 


1+ 


2 


6 




Other 


3 


7 


3 


10 


I had some input into what the 


Agree 


69 


53 


56 


56 


Tuesday Human Relations Programs 














Disagree 


31 


1+7 


1+1+ 


1+1+ 


^The minimum number of respondents 


for any single question was 


176. 
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ti 
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communications did not improve among the total staff. Fifty- two percent of 
all elementary respondents, 49% of the 934 elementary respondents, and only 
367. of the 822 elementary respondents said communications had improved 
among the total staff. A similar pattern of responding prevailed concerning 
communications among teachers, between teachers and administrators, between 
staff and students, between certificated and civil service personnel, and 
between school and community. 

While 747. of all elementary respondents and 767<j of the 934 elementary 
respondents said that overall, the HRP had improved interpersonal relations 
in their school, only 627. of the respondents from 822 elementary schools 
agreed that things had improved. There was very little variation in response 
at the secondary level. At both the elementary and secondary levels, fewer 
respondents from 822 schools said their school had developed a greater to- 
getherness as a result of the program. See Table 33 or page 73. 

Relation of the HRP to Desegregation/Integration 

Among elementary respondents, the 934 participants were more likely and 
the 822 participants were less likely than were respondents generally to see 
the HBP as directly related to desegregation. At both the elementary and the 
secondary levels, respondents from 822 schools were more likely and respon- 
dents from 934 schools were less likely than were respondents generally to 
say the program was not related to desegregation. 

Compared to elementary respondents generally, more of the 934 parti- 
cipants and fewer of the 822 participants said the program would help their 
staff implement the desegregation plan in their school ar^i that the climate 
within their school was more conducive to desegregation/integration as a 
result of the HRP. There was very little variation on these two questions 
at the secondary level. 
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Table 33. Effects of the HRP on Communications and Interpersonal Relationships 



Question 


Response 


931^ 
Percent 
Elem. Secondary 

NI91 Ni+19^ 


822 
Percent 
Elem. Secondary 

N2883 ^322'+ 


I feel that I improved ir^y 
interpersonal communica- 
tion skills as a result 
of the HRP 


Agree 
Disagree 


68% 60% 
32 1+0 


60% 50% 

1+0 50 


Did communications improve 
in your school or group as 
a result of the Human 
Relations Program? 

The total staff 

Among teachers 

Between teachers and 
administrators 

Between staff and 
students 

Between certificated and 
civil service 
personnel 

School and community 


yes, Improved 

No . Did Not TmDrove 

No, But Needed No 

Improvement 
Don*t Know 


^+9 35 
20 32 

1+ 1 

27 32 


36 33 
29 36 

7 3 
28 28 


Yes, Improved 

No, Did Not Improve 

No, But Needed No 

Improvement 
Don*t Know 


H7 i+3 
18 26 

8 • 1+ 

27 27 


37 i+3 
28 32 

7 ^ 
27 21 


Yes, Improved 

No, Did Not Improve 

No, But Needed No 

Improvement 
Don*t Know 


57 26 
19 3^+ 

32 5 
32 35 


27 27 
21+ 1^1 

10 6 

39 26 ■ 


Yes, Improved 

No, Did Not Improve 

No, But Needed No 

Improvement 
Don't Know 


39 26 
17 31 

3 ^ 
1+1 1+0 


27 23 
23 37 

7 5 
^+3 35 


Yes, Improved 

No , Did Not Improve 

No, But Needed No 

Improvement 
Don't Know 


1+0 1+0 
19 28 

10 6 
30 27 


3i+ 37 
23 27 

11 . 7 
33 30 


Yes, Improved 

No, Did Not Improve 

No, But Needed No 

Improvement 
Don't Know- 


25 11 
27 35 

2 2 
^+7 52 


11+ 10 
31 1+0 

1+ 2 
50 1+8 


Overall, what inqpact did 
the Human Relations Pro- 
en^ m ha VP on inter—DPr — 
sonal relations in your 
school or group? 


Improved greatly 
Improved some 
Did not improve 
Became worse 
No improvement was 
needed 


12 5 
61+ 57 
18 25 
3 11 

1+ 1 


3 3 
63 60 
21 26 

8 7 

6 3 


The members of ray school 
or group developed a 
greater togetherness as a 
result of the HRP 


Agree 
Disagree 


39 56 


53 66 



The minimum number of respondents for any single question was 176. 
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Table 3^, Relation of the HRP to Desegregation/integration 







. 93if 






822 






Percent 


Percent 


Question 


Response 


Elem. Secondary 
N191-^ NU19^ 


Elem- 

N288^ 


Secondarv 
N322 ^ 


was one purpose oi one 


les , uirecoxy rexaoeci 










numan nexauions rTograin 


to desegregation 




Hi 






in your scnoox or group 

gation-integration plans 
of the Minneapolis 


Possibly, but the re- 
lationship was not 
clear 


58 


66 


63 


63 




1^ vj J iiu 0 rt; x» uC u. u u 












desegregation 


13 


17 


C-H 




wixx one iiuinan Keiauions 


Va r. 

les 


In 
^1 


lo 




on 


pTOcn*RTTl Via 1 "n TrmiT* c+w ff* 

X L W{^-1> c*iu lie? j< L^tlX o uCXX X 


iivj J yiTu^rauui noo rexe — 










impxeiiieno one a.esegrega"' 
tion-integration plan 
xn your scnoox or group; 


vanXr oo aesegregaoxon 
Noj did not learn any- 
oning rexaoea i^o 


Ik 


23 


23 


23 




Don't Know 


13 

32 


20 
39 


18 

38 


19 

38 


The climate within my 


Agree 


51 


31 


32 


32 


school or group is more 












conducive to desegrega- 
tion-integration as a 


Disagree 




69 


68 


68 


result of the HRP 













The minimum number 

2 " 

2 >' M 

l| " " 



of respondents for any single question was I76. 
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Perceived Effects of the HRP on Students 

While 90% of all elementary respondents said the Human Relations Day 
had been a success, only 847. of the elementary 934 and 837. of the elementary 
822 participants agreed. At the secondary level, the 822 respondents were 
more likely to agree it had been a success. At the elementary level, both 
groups were less likely than were participants generally to say they had 
learned some things from the HRP that would enable them to create better 
learning environments. However, at the secondary level, the 934 participants 
more frequently agreed they had learned such things. 

While the elementary 934 respondents were similar to respondents generally, 
the 822 elementary respondents were less likely to agree they were doing 
something differently in working with students as a result of the HRP. At 
the secondary level, a larger proportion of respondents from both these groups 
than of respondents citywide said they were doing something differently 
as a result of the program. 
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Table 35. Perceived Effects of the HEP on Students 



Question 


Response 


93^ 
Percent 
Elem Secondary 
N191-^ NUi9? 


822 
Percent 
Elem. Secondary 

N2883 N322^ 


The Human Relations day on 


Agree 










April 10 was a success 




16 


50- 


17 


k2 


I learned some things from 












the HEP that will enable 


Agree 


76 


68 


70 


58 


me to create better learn- 


Disagree 


2h 


32 


30 


U2 


ing environments 












I am now Tioing something 


Agree 


5h 


U3 


U2 


39 


differently in working 


Disagree 


he 


57 


58 


61 


with students as a result 












of the HHP 













"^The minimum number of respondents for any single question was 176. 
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Perceived Value of the Pro f ^ram 

While about two-thirds of the 934 elementary respondents-^about the 
same as for f8spondeni:s cltywlde--said the program was either worthwhile 
or very worthwhile to them, only 55% of the 822 elementary respondents said 
It was. Secondary respondents from both these groups of schools were just 
slightly more likely to say the program was worthwhile or very worthwhile. 
Participants from the 822 elementary schools were less likely than parti- 
cipants cltywlde or 934 participants to agree there was a need for more 
human relations training In their schools. On the other hatid, 822 secondary 
respondents wer^?- more likely to voice this need. 

At the elementary level, bath groups were slightly less likely than 
were participants generally to voice an Interest In participating in more 
human relations training and planning. At the secondary level the 822 
participants more frequently and the 934 participants less frequently than 
participants generally said they would be Interested In further participation 
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Table 36, Perceived Value of the Program 



Question 




93h 
Percent 
Elem^ Secondary 

"Ml Ql 1 i\t1i 1 q2 


822 
Percent 
Elenu Secondary 

Ncioo~> N322 


All in all, how worthwhile 
was the Tuesday Human 
Relations Program to you? 


Very worthwhile 

Worthwhile 

Not very worthwhile 

Worthless 


■ 10% 7% 
57 37 
29 h3 
5 11 


7% % 

1+8 1+1 
37 1+3 
9 11 


There is a need for more 
human relations training 
within my school or group 


Agree 
Disagree 


66 58 
3h 1+2 


58 66 
1+2 3k 


I am interested in parti- 
cipating in more human 
relations programs and 
planning 


Agree 
Disagree 


1+6 37 
51+ 63 


1+5 50 
55 50 


Our school or group has 
made some plans as a re- 
sult of the m? 


Agree 
Disagree 


53 32 
1+7 68 


47 28 
53 72 
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Sunanary 

Twenty-two schools had had previous human relations training through 
Project 822 (1970-71) and/or Project 934 (1972-73). These programs differed 
from the HRP in that they were voluntary, they included students and 
community representatives, and participants were paid. Although it was not 
known what proportion of staff members currently employed at these 22 schools 
had taken part in these previous programs, responses of staff members of 
these schools were compared with responses of staff members citywide. Respon- 
dents from the 934 elementary schools tended to be more positively oriented 
toward the HRP than were respondents citywide and respondents from the 822 
elementary schools tended to be less positively oriented. 

At the secondary level the 822 respondents were more similar to the 934 
respondents and both groups varied less from the city-total results than they 
did at the elementary level. At the secondary level, these two groups of 
schools were frequently more positive toward the program than were respondents 
citywide . 
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Conclusions and Recommendations 



As in most large scale training programs, some positive and some negative 
results were found for the Minneapolis Human Relations Program. 

On the positive side it appears that most participants felt at least 
somewhat involved in the activities of the HRP, Also, most people felt that 
they had improved their interpersonal communication skills, a major objective 
of the training. Additionally, teachers seemed to feel that students would 
be helped by this project. The Human Relations Day was seen as a success and 
most teachers felt that tetter learning environments for children had been 
established. Finally, a need for more human relations training was seen by a 
majority of participants. 

On the negative side, there seems to have been some lack of clarity about 
the purpose of the Human Relations Program. The relation of developing 
communication skills to the desegregation/integration plan was not clear to 
many. Most participants did not feel that the program would aid iii implementing 
the desegregation plan or in improving the climate for desegregation in the 
schools. The needs assessment process appears to have been a weak point. 
Many respondents did not feel that the needs assessment approach had identified 
their major communication needs, and many participants did not even know which 
needs had been identified. Despite the finding that most participants felt a 
need for more human relations training, a majority of participants also indicated 
that they would not like to engage in future human relations training. Whether 
or not this paradoxical finding indicates that participants felt that others 
needed the human relations training while they themselves did npt, or possibly 
that many just did not like the specific type of training used during this 
program, is conjectural. 

Given this balance of positive and negative results, it is not surprising 
that about half of the participants felt that the program was worthwhile while 
the other half did not feel that it was worthwhile. 

Since these results are all based on the opinions of participating school 
staffs it must be remembered that the true determination of the impact of this 
training program cannot be made simply from that viewpoint. One person may 
have said that the program was not worthwhile because the training revealed 
things about him that he did not want to have revealed. Another person may 
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have said the program was not worthwhile simply because he did not gain what 
he considered useful information from it. This limited evaluation of the 
program must be seen in perspective. Opinions of participants are important, 
but they do not tell tba whole story. More objective measures of the program 
impact are needed. 

Respondents from elementary schools were consistently more positive toward 
the program than were respondents from secondary schools. Some possible reasons 
for this pronounced difference were: the departmentalized structure of the 
secondary schools, in which there is less interdependence among personnel; the 
different schedules for desegregation at the elementary and secondary levels, 
with the secondary levels being affected first; a sex-linked attitude difference 
attributable to the fact that most of the elementary personnel are women and 
most of the secondary personnel are men; differences in size of staff and 
student enrollment, with the average size of secondary schools being over twice 
as large as the elementary schools; and the greater frequency with which the' 
human relations sessions were led by the human relations chairperson at the 
elementary level. 

Recommendations 

Because of the pronounced differences found between some of the groups 
compared in this evaluation, it is recommended that sex and level of instruc- 
t-ion.--elementary or secondary--be obtained for all future evaluations. 

It is also recommended that the possibility of scheduling preparation time 
for the human relations chairpersons and the desirability of dividing duties 
between co-chairpersons in the larger secondary schools be considered. The 
less positive results from the secondary schools, where human relation chair- 
persons were less frequently said to have led the sessions, could indicate a 
burden of duties and responsibilities exceeding the chairpersons^ available 
time. 
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City Total Results " 

Minneapolia Public Schools 

This questionnaire asks for your opinions about the Human Relations Program held in all Minneapolis Schools 
onTuesaay. since January 9. There are no right or wrong answers ; Jus? opinions . You LeTnot s^^^^^ 

Did you have a clear idea of the purpose or goals of the Har»,n Relations Program? 

61 1. Yes 

39 

No 

Do you think that the communication needs identified by your school or group (using the needs assessment 
procedures--Nov. l972) were the more important communication needs of your school or group? 

1. Yes 
20 2 . NO 

/ i' Not sure what needs were identified 



^' Jroujf Relations Program in your school or group related to the communication needs of your school or 

32 1. Related to our needs and effective in iceeting them 

-37 2 . Related to our needs, but not effective in meeting them 

_1§_3- Not related to our needs, but useful 



13 Not related to our needs and not uf^eful 



Indicate whether or not communications improved in your 'school or group as a result of the Human 
Relations Program. Circle the appropriate number for each group. 







Yes, 
Improved 


No, Did 
Not Improve 


No, But 
Needed No 
Improvement 


Don't 
KncTW 










The total staff 


1 




2 


25 


3 


5 


1< 


26 






5. 


Among teachers 


1 


1+7 


2 


22 


3 


7 


1< 


2I+ 






6. 


Between teachers and administrators 


1 


31 


2 


28 


3 


9 


1» 


32 






7. 


• netween staff and students 


1 


32 


2 


26 


3 


5 


li 


37 






8. 


Between certificated and civil service 
personnel 


1 


1+1 


2 


21 


3 


11 


!♦ 


27 






9. 


School and community 


1 


17 


2 


30 


3 




!♦ 


50 








How much involvement vms there from each 
Circle one item for each answer. 


of the 


following groups in your Human Relations 


Program? 








A 

None 


m 0 u 


n t 0 
Some 


fin 


V 0 1 V 
Much 


e m e 


n t 

Tremendous 


Don' t 
Know 




vlO. 


Clerical staff 


1 


1+ 


2' 


1+8 


3 


36 




6 


5 


5 


Il- 


Custodial staff 


1 


17 


2 


56 


3 


18 


!♦ 


3 


5 


7 


ls. 


Certificated staff 


1 


1 


2 


19 


3 


5i+ 


I4 


22 


5 


3 


13. 


Toacher Aides 


1 


6 


2 


1+3 


3 


36 


1+ 


9 


5 


7 


\k. 


Admi nintrators 


1 


i+ 


c 


28 


3 


1+6 


4 


17 


5 


5 


15. 


Students 


1 


25 


2 


57 


3 


8 




2 


5 


8 


16. 


Communl ty 


1 


33 


2 


1+6 


3 


5 


1+ 


1 


5 


15 


17. 


Yourself 


1 


2 


? 


35 


3 


1+5 




17 


^} 


1 


18. 


Others (specify) 


1 


9 


2 


21 


3 


11 


1< 


10 


5 


^3 
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19- Was the purpose of the^'Human Relations Progi*am in your school or group related to the desegregation- 
Intecjratlon plan« cf the Minneapolis Public S:;hoolc? 

18 1 . Yog, directly related to desegregation 

59 2. Possibly, but bhe relationship was not clear 

23 3 . Uo, not related to desegregation 

cC. v;ill the Human Relations Progi-s.m help your staff impiement the desegregation-integration plan in your 
school or group? 

1. Yes 

^■^2. *No, programs not relevant to desegregation 

^7 3 ^ (115 not leai-n anytliir,^; related tc desegregation 

35 k . 'Don ' t know 

21. Overall, what impact did the human relatione program iiave on interpersonal relations in your school or group? 

6 1. Inproved greatly 

63 2. Improved ome 

j . 1)1 a nob Irnprovh' 

6 t |. Became vjr.je 

5 s. No ioiprcvement v/aa needed 



Indicate vrhether you agree or diaogrce with the following statements by circiini; the appropriate 
number. J-ffiP Btandc fc>r Human Relationa Program, 

Agre e 



P'^. T am now doing aomethir^ differently in v^orking with students 

as a result of the KRP (Hurriin Relations Program) 1 

23. I ha'l acm input into wliat the 1\icsday Human Relations 

^ro^ram/T would be 1 

;^M. I learned some things frcm the HRP thiat vrill enable me to 

create better I'^arning en^-'ironments 1 

k^). There la a need for more hu^^tin relations training within my 

fjchool or group ^ ^ 

?6. I am interested in participating: in more human relationa 

T)roRrains and ]ilo.nning - 

P7. Tne Human R-blatione day on April 10 was a aucceas 1 

?8. The iTjembers of i)iy school or group developed a greater 

top/i themes G as a result of the H1{P 1 

2y. Our school or grooip ha« made some plana ae a result of the HRP 1 

30. The climate within ray school or group io more conducive to 

^i(j3^ .>.ega-cion-intei?ration ao a result of the HRP 1 

*^1. 1 feel that T improved rrjy interpersonal communication skills 

as a result of thy^ HRP 1 



3P. Who moat often 3.ed the }Iuman RcaAtions Programa for your school or groap? 

53 ^- }Mif»n relations chiiirperson 

39 2. Huirrin ro.Taticna cbimni.ttee nvcmber 

3 ^3 , Don ' t know 

^ I4. Other (opccify) 



k3 


2 


57 


63 




37 


69 


2 


31 


62 




38 


1+6 




5h 


73 


2 


27 


51 




h9 


kl 


2 


59 


36 


2 


6U 


62 


2 


38 
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Different school* and groups vorked on different problem solving and interpersonal skills during thsir 

Hiin»,n Rel^tioiiB Pro(p.'tim. Plwise indicate the activities in which you participated and whether or not 

you acquired the skills. Circle one number for each item. 



33. Problem identification 

3k . Diagnosis through force field 
technique 

35. Problem ana.'Lyois and gathering 

36. Deriving implications and action 

alternatives 

37. Brainstonaiiig, fishbcvling,. other 

small group activities 



Participated 
Acquired 
Needed 

SkiU 

— 



30 

27 

k2 



Participated 
Did Not Acquire 
M*eded 
Skill 



15 

19 
15 

16 
11 



Participated 
Already 
Had 

Skill 



32 

ih 
27 

19 
32 



Did 
Not 
Participate 



13 
10 

13 
7 



Do 
Not 

5 

5 
5 

5 

5 



2k 
Ik 

25 
8 



38. 


Planning, for action 


1 


32 


2 


15 


3 


25 


k 


13 


5 


39. 


Evaluation 


1 


33 


2 


15 


3 


31 


h 


10 


5 


Uo. 


Application of problem solving skills 


1 


39 


2 


16 


3 


27 


h 


7 


5 


kl. 


Team planning 


1 


35 


2 


12 


3 


26 


h 


13 


5 


U2. 


Methods of creating an open learning 






















cnvlronmiint 


1 


21 


2 


13 


3 


16 


h 


25 


5 



U3. 

kU. 

1+6. 
h7. 
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Ways of working together cooperatively 

ami being mutually uut/portive in 
developing a total learning environment 1 

Listening and saying skills 1 

Behavior obiervation 1 

Dflccribing and accepting feelings 1 

Giving and receiving foedback 1 



36 
1+6 
1+0 

39 
1+5 



2 11+ 

2 12 

2 11 

2 13 

2 



13 



3 21+ 

3 29 

3 32 

3 30 

, 30 



U 22 

^ 6 

u 9 

h 9 

u 6 



11 
11 

13 
25 



1I+ 

6 
8 

9 
6 





Helper and helpee skills 


1 


31+ 


2 


11+ 


3 


22 


1+ 


12 


5 


18 




Seeking and giving information and 




31+ 




















opinion 


X 


2 


13 


3 


31 


1+ 


11 


5 


12 


50, 


One-way and two-way coimnunicAtion 


1 


1+2 


2 


12 


3 


30 


1+ 


8 


5 


8 




Communicating under prussure 


1 


33 


. 2 


23 


3 


20 


1+ 


12 


5 


12 


52. 


Observinc: and analyzing group interaction 1 


1+2 


2 


II+ 


3 


27 


1+ 


8 


5 


9 


53. 


Doaling with cle&r end unclear goals 


1 


31+ 


2 


27 


3 


17 


; 1+ 


10 


5 


13 


5U. 


Making deciaiono in gi^oupo 


1 


1+1+ 


2 


18 


. 3 


28 


h 


5 


5 


6 


55. 


Leadership roles and group productivity 


1 


33 


2 


19- 


3 


23 


h 


12 


5 


12 


56. 


SuDurarizing 


1 


30 


2 


1I+ 


3 


28 


h 


1I+ 


5 


lu 


57. 


Analyy.ing leadership styles 


1 


32 


2 


16 


3 


19 


h 


17 


5 


16 


58. 


Dealing with group pressure, conformity 
























and influence 


1 


35 


2 


22 


3 


21 


h 


10 


5 


12 


59. 


Dealing with coriflict 


1 


33 


2 


25 


3 . 


22 


h 


10 


5 


10 


60. 


UtiliTVPitlon of group resources 


1 


31+ 


2 


16 


3 


22 


k 


13 


5 


15 


61, 


Spotting and datling with hidden agendas 


1 


29 


2 


22 


3 


15 


h 


15 


5 


19 


62. 


Increasing a'^reness of helping and 
























hindering behaviors (Gate keeping, 












19 




13 




18 




harmoniziri^, encouraging^ cootgromise^ 


1 


36 


2 


"1I+ 


3 


k 


5 


63. 


Identifying various effects of leader 
























behaviors on groxq) Interactions i.e. 
























climate sotting, norm setting, de- 




33 








16 




16 








.briofing, etc. 


1 


2 


15 


3 


k 


5 


19 




Means of addressing and understejiding 
























a ppint of vievf different from one's 




36 




I3 
















own 


1 


c' 


3 


27 


h 


12 


5 


12 


65. 


Giving and receiving help 


1 


38 


2 


11 


3 


32 


k 


9 


5 


10 


66. 


Ways to share problems with others 


1 


36 


2 


11 


3 


29 


h 


12 


5 


12 
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6?. All in all, how worthwhile was the Tuesday Hvunan Re.lations Program to you? 



9 


1. 


Very worthwhile 




2. 


Worthwhile 


37 


3. 


Not very worthwhile 


9 


1+. 


V/orthless 



Which aspects of the Human Relations Program were most valuable to you? 
1. . 

2 . [ [ ^ 

3 . 

Which aspects of the Human Relations Program were of little or no value? 
1- 

2 . 

3. 

What is your position? 

5 1> Clerical staff 

2 2 . Custodial staff 

h 3 , Administrator 
7^ h . Non-adjninistrative certificated staff 

9 3 . Teacher aide 

» 6 . student 

^ 7 » Community 

_6_8. Other (specify)^ 

^"•=Less than lio 

Name of school or location ; 

(Snter number provided by Human Relatione chairperson) 

If you have additional comments or suggestions to make write them here and 
continue on the reverse side of this page if necessary. 
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